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Brothers Christopher 
Christopher = Christ-bearer By MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL 


Condensed from a King Features article* 


The man stooped a little, for young man, wearing a long, full, 
he was very tired. He had come a_ dark robe, his grave face lighted by 
long way. His gray suit, well-cut, a smile as friendly as a handclasp. 
but also well-worn, was even grayer The wayfarer said, in a voice ob- 
with a coating of dust. In thin viously cultured, but rising to a 
cheeks a muscle twitched nervously. crescendo of fatigue and unhappi- 
Dark eyes looked sombre and haunt-__ ness, “May I stay here with you? 
ed. I just can’t go on any longer!” 

Below the pilgrim swept the silver “Stay,” said the other simply. 
river, at the foot of the green-clad “Have you eaten? Supper will be 
highland slopes—one of the beauty ready soon.” 
spots of the Hudson Valley. Behind The guest bit his lip and spoke 
him was a winding, climbing dirt low. 
road flecked with pebbles which “I have no money—nothing left 
hurt his feet through the too-thin but two or three little things.” He 
soles of his shoes. But he had reach- glanced down at the shabby brief 
ed his goal—a gateway hospitably case he carried. “And you—you 
wide, framing a low, rambling don’t know anything about me; 
Spanish mission house. who I am, where I come from!” 

Hesitantly, yet hopefully, he pass- “Oh, yes!” The other was still 
ed through the gate, paused at the smiling. “You are Brother Christo- 
open portal. Out of cool, shadowy pher as long as you are with us, as 
depths behind it appeared a slender long as we can help you. Anything 


*King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York City. 
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else you may tell later—or not, as 
you please. Let me show you where 
to wash before supper. You can 
take a shower—it’s pleasant after a 
hot day.” 

With as little formality as that, 
another guest was registered at St. 
Christopher’s Inn, Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, New York, unique benev- 
olence conducted by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. 

The whole business of the 
“Brothers Christopher” reads like 
some quaintly illuminated legend in 
a medieval manuscript. It is diff- 
cult to imagine a greater contrast 
to modern social welfare organiza- 
tion, private or public, with its in- 
vestigators and card catalogues and 
questionnaires as long as your arm. 
Spend a day on the Mount of Atone- 
ment. Talk to the youthful director 
of St. Christopher’s, Father Patrick 
McCarthy, a Brooklyn boy, who 
now wears the brown of St. Francis, 
who has the steadfast eyes of an 
ascetic, but a rarely sensitive and 
sympathetic mouth. Words that 
are old and beautiful will come 
back to you, “For I was hungry, 
and you gave Me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and you gave Me to drink; 
I was a stranger, and you took Me 
in.” 

That is how human helpfulness 
functions on the green hilltop above 
the blue-and-silver Hudson — no 
questions asked, no introduction 
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necessary save the passport of hu- 
man need. The Franciscan brothers 
serve more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion free meals every year, give more 
than 50,000 free nights’ lodging. It 
is their proud boast that no one is 
turned away hungry or unaided. 
Yet they are vowed to personal pov- 
erty, like their patron saint, and de- 
pend wholly on contributions from 
the public. 

“They really believe,” a Brother 
Christopher told me, “that the Lord 
will provide.” His smiling, sophisti- 
cated incredulity changed to a note 
of affectionate respect, as he added, 
“By heck, they seem to be right— 
so far He always has!” 

Thousands of “Brothers Chris- 
topher,” as all are known during 
their sojourn, have passed into and 
out of St. Christopher’s always un- 
locked door. Few, indeed, have 
not gained strength and sanity from 
the average stay of six weeks. 

After supper and a comfortable 
night’s sleep in a clean bed, each 
newcomer is asked pleasantly, in the 
morning, “Are you staying with 
us?” Just that. 

. If the newcomer says he would 
like to stay, there is only one other 
query for him to answer: “What 
kind of work can you do best?” 

Work—c on genial, unsweated 
labor of some kind—is a part of the 
cure for sick spirits. Often there 
are almost as many craftsmen work- 
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ing in and around St. Christopher’s 
as were employed by monasteries in 
the Middle Ages, and they are en- 
couraged in every way to give free 
play to imagination and initiative. 
The Franciscan brothers shy a little 
at having any of their benevolent 
methods called “scientific’—the 
term they prefer is “human.” 
Nevertheless, the way they handle 
the work problem for their charges 
suggests to the observer a scientific 
and successful use of occupational 
therapy. 

Not long ago there came to their 
open door a brilliant and distin- 
guished architect to whose genius 
some of the finest American high 
schools are a monument. A nervous 
breakdown caused by overwork had 
shattered his health and emotional 
stability. Pallid and shaking, he 
crept away from the world he knew. 

Today he is almost ready to re- 
turn to it. But meanwhile there 
grew on the drawing board beneath 
his gifted fingers the design of a 
graceful pavilion which other 
Brothers Christopher will erect on 
the hilltop shrine. 

Artists have tarried at the Inn, 
leaving as their legacy of gratitude 
lovely wood carvings in the little 
chapel, wall frescoes of St. Francis 
with his birds and with Brother 
Wolf, fieldstone shrines. 

Nobody is tied to a production 
schedule and every Brother Chris- 
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topher is as free to leave as he was 
to come. Protestants and Jews are 
as welcome as Catholics to share in 
St. Christopher’s hospitality without 
money and without price. 

“The most important thing, from 
our point of view,” Father Patrick 
told me, “is not a man’s creed, but 
his spirit. We believe that a spirit- 
ual sickness or wound is the real 
trouble with most of the men who 
come here. Unlike many of the 
social services—although I would 
say nothing against them—we put 
spiritual succor first and material 
benefits second. To feed men and 
clothe them is important, but not 
all-important. To give them new 
heart, new courage for the future, 
is the main thing.” 

On the day of my visit a dark 
slender chap with merry eyes and 
the hands of an artist was making 
a battered old piano in the recreation 
room run a tuneful scale of mel- 
ody, from Victor Herbert to Irving 
Berlin. This Brother Christopher 
used to be a popular musician in 
one of Broadway’s better night 
clubs until the artificial, overstim- 
ulated existence played havoc with 
his nerves. For weeks after coming 
to the Inn he brooded and shivered, 
no more music in him than in a 
moulting bird. 

Then one day they heard him at 
the piano. Another darkened spirit 
had found light in this retreat where 
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a healthful physical routine, extra- 
ordinary natural beauty and an at- 
mosphere of genuine but unofficious 
sympathy are at work to rehabili- 
tate men. Now Brother Christopher, 
the musician, has nearly completed 
the score for an elaborate musical 
show, and, by the time this story is 
printed, he'll be in New York 
helping a certain Council of the 
Knights of Columbus rehearse his 
opus. 

All the work of the organization’s 
numerous departments is performed 
by those who seek its shelter while 
they are trying to find themselves 
again. Under the supervision of a 
Franciscan friar they set up a 
monthly magazine, run the farm, 
landscape the grounds, man the 
laundry, kitchen, and even a ma- 


chine for mending worn garments. 
The clerical work, which is heavy, 
since the friars have various mis- 
sion activities, gives congenial em- 
ployment to business and _ profes- 
sional Brothers Christopher—there 
are a surprising number of them. 
Also there are electricians, painters, 
plumbers and various other workers. 

Here’s Father Patrick’s own in- 
spiring message to all the Brothers 
Christopher everywhere—the weary 
and heavy-laden of spirit, ready to 
fall in despair by the wayside: 

“No matter what pain and loss 
and disillusion come to a man, he 
can be stronger than they are if he 
seeks to regain the strength of the 
spirit. No road is too rough for 
him to follow to the end—if only 
his spirit is strong within him!” 





+45 +- 
Aren't We All? 


The story is told of a man who complained long and loud to our 
Lord that the cross he was given to carry through life was too heavy. 
“Come with me,” said our Lord, and He took the man to the shop where 
the crosses were made. Here were piled crosses of all descriptions. Long 
ones, short ones, heavy and light, big and little. With an amused smile 
our Lord said, “Just look around and if you find one you like better, take 
it along.” The man set his cross in a corner and rubbed his hands together 
in great satisfaction. “Now,” said he to himself, “I'll get a cross that 
won't be a burden to me.” So he tried this one and that one but none 
suited him. Some were too long and tripped him up, cthers were too 
short and bumped his legs; some were too light and swayed in the wind, 
others were too heavy and galled his shoulder. He finally spied one resting 
in the corner, set it upon his shoulder, and walked about the shop with it. 
A smile of success spread itself over his face and he turned to our Lord. 
“This is it,” he said, “this is just the one I’ve been looking for. I'll take 
it.” “I’m glad,” replied our Lord, “because that’s the cross you brought 
in with you!” The Companion (Sept.’38). 








With the International Brigade . 


A personal narrative 


In July 1936, when war broke 
out in Spain, it seemed to me to be 
a clear-cut civil war between the 
political parties of the Right and the 
Left. Unfortunately, like a great 
many others, I allowed myself to be 
carried away by the propaganda of 
the Left. I consider myself lucky to 
be alive to tell my experience, which 
I should like to describe as warning 
to other men who might be as easily 
taken in as I was. 

In October, 1936, there was 
formed an international volunteer 
army, which we were told was to 
support the Spanish people in their 
struggle. Towards the end of No- 
vember, when a British battalion 
was being formed, I decided that 
now was the time to play my part 
to defend the principles I cherished 
so much. At the end of December 
I made my arrangements for going, 
and on January 2, 1937, I left Liver- 
pool with 12 others; we felt we were 
off to stem the tides of Fascism. 

The journey out through France 
was not eventful, and there is little 
to be said about it except that our 
fares were paid by the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. When we 
reached Paris we were fed by the 


ANONYMOUS 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


French Communist Party, who paid 
us each 30 francs, and we were 
given single tickets to the town of 
Perpignan. From here we were 
taken in coaches to the town of 
Figueras on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees. 

At the Barcelona station there was 
a brass band to welcome us and 
crowds of people, with the usual red 
flags, and many of whom gave 
the clenched fist salute. We were 
marched for some two kilometers to 
the Karl Marx Barracks, where 
there was a good hot dinner for us, 
and plenty to drink, after which we 
were marched back to the station. 
The local Popular Front committee 
had clearly been busy, for the train 
was decorated with red flags, and 
fruit of all kinds was placed in the 
carriages; once more to the strains 
of the Internationale we left Barce- 
lona for Albacete. 

The following morning I saw a 
doctor, who said I was ill and must 
go to a hospital. The rest of the 
boys left for Madrigueras, where the 
rest of the British battalion were 
stationed. In the evening I moved 
into the hospital. The hospital to 
which I went was called the Socorro 


*Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 43 Newgate St., London, E. C. 1, England. 1938. 
56 pp. Sixpence. 
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Rojo, the “Red Aid” in English, 
which organization caters to every 
member of the International Bri- 
gade; its headquarters are in Mos- 
cow, and it is connected with all 
departments in life in Government 
Spain today. 

Two days later I was visited by 
the Political Commissar, who was 
a leading member of the British 
Communist Party; he gave me some 
papers and periodicals—these were 
all Communist, and only dealt with 
deep political subjects. In Spain the 
Political Commissars have the rank 
of officers; they receive about 40 pe- 
setas a day, and their expenses are 
paid at home; they have, however, 
no military functions, their job be- 
ing mainly political, though it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that 
they hold in their hands the power 
of life and death. On the following 
day the doctor said I might leave 
the hospital, but might also have 
five days’ leave so as to get fit. I 
went out with a couple of pals and 
had a look around Albacete. 

Albacete is quite a small town, 
but the population has grown enor- 
mously by the influx of refugees. 
The streets are narrow and dirty, 
and the place reeks of olive oil and 
stale wine; there are, however, large 
numbers of cafés. Soldiers throng 
the streets all day, but there is a 
curfew at 8 p. m., when all lights 
are extinguished for fear of air-raids. 
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The banks of the town are run by 
the local Popular Front, who also 
control all the shops. No well-to-do 
people are to be seen in the town; 
these have all been executed or are 
in prison, for everyone who pos- 
sesses any capital is classified as a 
Fascist and treated accordingly, his 
property being seized by the Popular 
Front Committee. 

There were two large churches in 
the town, but these were completely 
wrecked in August, 1936. One is 
now used as a barracks and the 
other as a storehouse; no religious 
services are permitted, and I very 
much doubt whether there is a 
priest left in the whole province, 
though I heard that a number of 
them were imprisoned in a fort 
about 10 kilometers from the town. 

On the fifth day I went out with 
a couple of Yanks; they were very 
good chaps and stood me a grand 
meal of eggs and chips, as, though 
I had received my pay at Madri- 
gueras, I had no money left. On the 
following morning I lined up with 
the rest for pay, as it was due me 
again; the paymaster told us that 
we were each to receive 60 pesetas, 
but as the bank had only issued him 
one-hundred peseta notes, and 
it was a Sunday, those who had no 
change would have to wait till the 
banks opened on the following 
morning. I was one of the unlucky 
ones! 
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I don’t know how it happened, 
but I suppose it was because I had 
not been well since I took the fever; 
I suddenly became dizzy and went 
down in a faint. When I came 
’round I was in the guardhouse with 
about seven more prisoners. I tried 
to find out what had happened, but 
the other men did not understand 
me. I knocked on the door, and 
the guard appeared with two others; 
I asked the meaning of my impris- 
onment and pulled the doctor’s 
note from my pocket. The guard 
snatched at the paper, and, after 
reading it, tore it up. I protested, 
and asked for the British Political 
Commissar. The guard said, “Ang- 
lais?” and I said yes. He and his 
men then started to laugh and make 
fun of me; the guard called me 
names and struck me on the side of 
my face, after which they locked 
the door again. 

As can be imagined, I was wild 
with anger. I picked up a wooden 
post which was lying near the door, 
and was able to beat it open; the 
guards summoned help, and I was 
overpowered. They carried me down 
what seemed like eight flights of 
stairs, and threw me into a cellar. 
There was water on the floor and 
a bed in one corner. I made plans 
for escape and was able to break 
the lock on the door and get up the 
steps into freedom. 

I made my way towards the gate, 
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and as the sentry did not stop me 
I walked out into the street; I then 
tried to find the Political Commis- 
sar in order to complain to him 
about what had happened, but I 
could not find him anywhere. I 
knocked about the streets till 8 p. 
m., and then returned to barracks, 
thinking I should probably be ar- 
rested at the gate, but the guard let 
me pass without taking any notice, 
and I went to bed undisturbed. On 
the following morning at coffee time 
I fell in with a Welshman, who 
asked me to go out with him and 
have something to eat. As we were 
walking towards the gate a French 
officer came up to us and signed 
to me to follow him; I did so, and 
followed him in the direction of the 
guardhouse, in which he promptly 
had me locked up once more. 

I was kept there till about 11 
a. m., when I was brought out to 
a room where a French officer was 
sitting, who was wearing the uni- 
form of a captain. The Commissar 
of the British was also there, and 
he informed me that I was charged 
with being drunk, attacking the 
guard with a stick, escaping and 
remaining at large till apprehended 
that morning. I tried to explain 
what had happened in reply to the 
Commissar, but the Frenchman 
would not let me speak. I was then 
told I was to undergo four days’ 
detention, after which I was to come 
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before the doctor; if he reported me 
fit I was to rejoin my battalion. I 
said nothing, for I knew the four 
days would go fast enough, and I 
then hoped to escape from the coun- 
try, with which I was growing 
thoroughly fed up. 

After the four days were finished 
I was very anxious to get out, but 
to my surprise I was not released. 
With about ten others I was called 
up by the guard, and we were 
escorted to the Guardia Nacional, 
where we were questioned by a 
German warder. He ordered me to 
hand over all my property; I was 
carefully searched, and a letter 
which I had written to my wife 
was taken from me and torn up; 
after this I was placed in a cell with 
eight others: a German doctor, a 
Belgian captain, three Frenchmen, a 
Pole, a Dutchman and a Swiss, and 
luckily for me the German and the 
Belgian could speak English. The 
Belgian told me he had been there 
for 28 days without a trial. The 
others gave me the impression that 
they were going a bit mental, and 
this was not altogether surprising, 
for the cell, in which eight of them 
had been living, was about 24 feet 
square, without windows, and with 
only a transom over the door for 
ventilation; it was verminous, and 
we had to eat and sleep on the 
floor. We had no washing accom- 
modation, and were given no oppor- 
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tunity for exercise. I heard the next 
day that there were five such cells 
in the prison, housing 100 men in 
all. In the top cell, we found out, 
there had been a hunger strike 
among the prisoners for a trial; the 
answer made to their protests was 
that if the strike continued they 
would all be shot. 

Every now and then, when the 
Commission sat, some of us would 
be interrogated and then sent back 
to the cells. I began to wonder 
whether we were suspected of Fas- 
cism, or what we were supposed to 
have done, and I often thought of 
what the English democrats would 
say if they knew how we were 
treated by the so-called democracy 
which we had come to Spain to 
defend. 

On my fourth day there I saw 
the doctor, and protested against the 
unhealthy state of the place, but he 
merely asked me in reply whether 
one would find better under Capi- 
talism. This angered me a good 
deal, and I called him a few names 
in Hindustani! Every day we had 
the same routine, two meals, after 
which we would go to sleep again 
as there was nothing else to do. One 
grew so weary of the ghastly mo- 
notony of the life that I sometimes 
wished the rebel bombers would 
come over and kill the lot of us. 
On our sixth day one of the guards 
got us a packet of cigarettes and 
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I was glad for a smoke. On the 
seventh day I made up my mind 
to try and see the British Consul. 
I made my application, but was told 
that if I valued my life I would 
have nothing to do with such 
people. 

After this I gave up hope and 
decided to resign myself to my fate, 
for it looked as if I was to be a 
prisoner for the rest of the war. 
One evening I was given a copy of 
the Daily Worker, and I was able 
to read what a section of the British 
public were being told about con- 
ditions in Government Spain; it said 
that the British volunteers, being 
volunteers, could do as they pleased, 
and were able to go home at any 
time they liked. Anybody who reads 
my story will realize how different 
were the true facts. 

On the evening of the seventh 
day, after they had refused me per- 
mission to apply to the British Con- 
sul, I was informed that I must fall 
in outside the cells along with 19 
others; after we had done this the 
warder gave us back our property 
and we were taken into a large 
room where we were given a bundle 
of clothes. They ordered us to 
change into these and to discard all 
our dirty underwear. When we 
opened our bundles we found that 
they each contained a blue French 
Army uniform, a French Legion- 
ary’s overcoat, and quite good un- 
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derclothes. We were then locked up 
for an hour, after which we were 
given a meal consisting of a loaf 
of bread for every five men and a 
small tin of corned beef for every 
two. There were three other Brit- 
ishers in our lot, and we had a dis- 
cussion together as to where we 
would be sent; we were all aware 
that in our new blue uniforms we 
would be specially conspicuous. 
After another hour a staff captain 
came ‘round and had a look at us 
all; he looked to me like a German, 
but I could not be sure. At dusk 
the door was opened and all our 
names were called over once more; 
we were then taken out and 
marched off towards the barrack 
gates under an armed guard; a 
lorry was waiting for us, into which 
we were hustled. As the lorry sped 
off, with a babel of foreign tongues 
‘round me, I remember wondering 
what my wife and child would 
think of me if they could see me 
at that moment. I was thinking of 
this when the motion of the lorry 
suddenly reminded me of my sur- 
roundings. We were on a byroad, 
and I wondered if we were bound 
for some camp; I also noticed that 
a squad of men which we passed 
were wearing the same uniform as 
ourselves; they were marching in 
threes under an armed guard and 
carried picks and shovels. Shortly 
afterwards we arrived at a large 
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farmhouse which was guarded by 
sentries; we were taken to a room 
where we were ordered to hand over 
our property, and then were led 
into a large dining room, where 
some 70 prisoners similar to our- 
selves were seated. We were in a 
concentration camp. 

During my third or fourth week 
in the camp I received a letter from 
home saying that my son was very 
ill, and that the doctor had said I 
must return immediately. I decided 
to see the Political Commissar, but 
found that to get home was easier 
said than done. I was informed that 
the frontier was closed to us, though 
it certainly was not closed to him, 
as he went home a few days later. 
On the same night as I heard of 
my son’s illness another batch of 
prisoners arrived, and among them 
were two members of the British 
battalion. They came from the front 
and gave us news of the battle of 
Jarama. They told us that the Brit- 
ish battalion was rushed up to stem 
the serious rebel advance on the 
Morata section of the Jarama front, 
and went into action on February 
12th. The rebel troops took them 
by surprise; one company was wiped 
out, and the greater part of another 
company was surrounded and either 
killed or taken prisoner. They 
had fought for three days without 
any food, and of 750 men who went 
into action on February 12th, only 
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150 could be mustered to make the 
counter-attack on the fourth day. 

This counter-attack was able, 
however, to make the rebels retreat 
beyond the Madrid-Valencia road; 
the battalion was reinforced by an- 
other draft from Madrigueras, and 
held the line without relief for 21 
days. On the 22nd they were re- 
lieved, with opportunities for baths 
and change of clothes; after two 
days’ rest they were sent back to 
the line, where they suffered con- 
siderable hardships. They remained 
there for 19 more days and then, it 
seems, decided to leave for Alba- 
cete, where they intended to join a 
Spanish battalion; on their arrival 
there they were arrested and sent 
to the camp. 

When the Political Commissar ar- 
rived he asked them why they had 
left the front; they replied that be- 
sides suffering from great hardships, 
which they believed could have been 
avoided, they had also been ordered 
over the top at the point of the re- 
volver. Not only were they unused 
to being threatened with revolvers, 
but the only result of going over 
the top at that time would almost 
certainly be death, without any gain 
being achieved. They hoped that in 
joining a Spanish battalion they 
would find better leadership. At 
this point I butted in and asked the 
Commissar whether it was neces- 
sary to go over the top with no 
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objective at the orders of any fool 
of an officer. He replied that it was 
necessary. 

I told him that this was necessary 
in order that the workers of Britain 
should read the Daily Worker how 
heroically the men of the British 
battalion were dying in defense of 
democracy; perhaps their hearts 
would be softened and they would 
more readily part with their money. 
How widely is it known that the 
local branches of the Communist 
Party were receiving a bonus for 
every recruit they sent out to the 
International Brigade? Would it be 
too much to say that the Communist 
Party in Britain flourished on the 
bones of those who lie in the Jarama 
Valley and at Brunete? The Com- 
munist Party would be better off if 
we never returned, for their deeds 
might then not see the light of day. 

Feeling heartily sick of the whole 
business, I then decided to try to 
get out of Spain by fair means or 
foul. My chance came when a large 
draft was leaving the camp for the 
front and I volunteered to go with 
them. This was on April 19th, and 
we were sent immediately to the 
Jarama front. 

We left the train at Villa Rubio, 
the last stop on the Albacete-Madrid 
line. During the night a consign- 
ment of arms arrived, and we were 
each issued with a new Russian rifle, 
bayonet, and 200 rounds of ammu- 
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nition. In the afternoon we paraded, 
to hear a fresh speech on discipline 
by our new commander, a Russian; 
he explained to us that we would 
be reinforced in numbers, and that 
we were to become a shock battalion 
of the 35th Division. 

The trenches we entered had pre- 
viously been held by the British bat- 
talion, and as we entered the British 
comrades left. We stayed there for 
four uneventful days, firing off a 
few rounds to test our new Russian 
rifles. On the fifth day, much to 
our surprise, the British battalion 
took over from us again. The next 
day we were ordered to leave. 

I think that it was about May 
21st when we set out for Segovia. 
The 14th Brigade had made an 
offensive on this sector, the object 
of which was to relieve the pressure 
on Bilbao; it had its effect, for the 
rebels had to send about 1,500 of 
their best men to hold the Govern- 
ment forces. Italians were sent up; 
I gather that these were shock troops 
known as the “Black Flame.” How- 
ever, after three or four days of 
stubborn resistance they retreated, 
leaving many dead. 

This was, as far as I know, the 
first time on which the new Russian 
automatic rifles were used in action 
on a large scale, and they played 
havoc with the Italians; one might 
call it mass slaughter, for almost 
every third man met a bullet. These 
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rifles weigh only 42 pounds, and 
can fire 200 rounds a minute; they 
can be taken down and put up very 
swiftly, and are so simple that even 
a child could handle them. They 
are certainly the most effective 
weapons I came across, and it was 
owing to them that the 14th Brigade 
was able to make its 36 kilometer 
advance on the Segovia front. This 
battle started as a sham attack and 
ended in a wholesale rout of the 
rebels. 

They were reinforced, however, 
at a place called Granja, at which 
point our battalion was brought in 
to check them. The rebels were on 
a large hill outside the village of 
Granja, and our job was to dislodge 
them; we attacked at four o'clock 
the following morning. We were 
halfway up the hill when to our 
surprise’ we received the order to 
retreat, and were brought down 
once more to the reserve: line. 

Our orders had been only to fire 
at definite objects; if we saw any- 
thing interesting, we were to tell 
an officer, who would look through 
his field glasses. If he decided it was 
worth while we would be allowed 
to open fire. On one occasion I 
could not resist the temptation to 
let them have it, and fired 15 
rounds. As I turned to say some- 
thing to my pal, a bullet flew just 
past my face, so close that it almost 
singed my eyelashes. 
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As I stretched out my hand to- 
wards my ammunition I suddenly 
felt a severe blow on my left fore- 
arm; it was as if a great weight had 
hit me and I thought I had stopped 
one this time, but this only made 
me all the more determined. I had 
scarcely got my rifle to my shoulder 
when I suddenly heard a loud noise, 
as if a train was approaching. On 
looking up I saw that the sky was 
full of airplanes; I thought they 
were after us, when they started 
fighting each other. For the next 
half-hour I saw the thrill of a life- 
time, a battle in the air. All firing 
in the line ceased and all eyes were 
turned skywards; there were 24 
rebel and 15 Government planes. I 
think that the rebel planes were 
Italian and German, and the Gov- 
ernment ones Russian; the rebel 
planes, though superior in numbers, 
were no match for their opponents. 

They fought directly over our 
heads and the battle of machine-gun 
fire, coupled with the roar of the 
engines, was deafening. On our left 
a rebel bomber burst into flames, 
and the noise of the bombs explod- 
ing was terrific. The pilot jumped 
out with a parachute, but was 
machine-gunned before he reached 
the ground. Five minutes later an- 
other rebel plane was brought down 
quite near me and its pilot was soon 
captured. The rest of the rebels 
flew away to their own lines amid 
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the cheers of the soldiers in the line; 
the Government planes saluted us 
and flew off in the direction of 
Bilbao. The cheering was drowned 
by a burst of machine-gun fire from 
the rebels’ lines; we answered shot 
for shot and soon silenced them. 

After dinner our section com- 
mander came ’round and informed 
us that there had been five deser- 
tions during the night; he had heard 
from the commandant that they had 
been captured on the main road 
early in the morning; they had be- 
longed to a machine-gun post; four 
were Belgians and one was Dutch. 
In the interests of discipline he had 
sentenced them to death, and he 
would like it if the English section 
would carry out the execution. We 
understood that the French had al- 
ready refused, and we told the sec- 
tion commander that we also were 
unwilling to carry out his dirty 
work, 

Six Spaniards from our company 
were then told to act as the firing 
squad, and the unfortunate deserters 
met their death in a part of the 
wood outside headquarters. An eye- 
witness gave me an account of the 
execution. The Spaniards who were 
to do the deed were taken down to 
headquarters, where the Political 
Commissar, himself a Spaniard, and 
one of the worst I ever met, gave 
them a lecture; he pointed out that 
the deserters were Fascists, and that 
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that was why they had been sen- 
tenced to death. The firing squad 
then lay in wait in a clearing in the 
wood, and the deserters were 
marched by. The second in com- 
mand gave the order to fire. After 
the first volley only three out of the 
five were wounded; the others 
rushed to their comrades’ assistance 
and tried to comfort them. While 
this was happening the command- 
ant’s orderly, a Frenchman, who 
carried a Mauser pistol, ran up and 
finished them all off, blowing their 
brains out. The bodies of the poor 
fellows still lie in that wood, as they 
were never buried. Thus did the 
supporters of the Spanish Govern- 
ment show their gratitude towards 
the foreigners who came to their 
aid, 

Looking back on things, it seems 
to me that as soon as we passed 
the Spanish frontier we ceased to be 
volunteers and became conscripts in 
the interests of Communism; the 
methods used towards us bear strik- 
ing likeness to the stories which 
have come through from Russia, 
and have nothing in common with 
the spirit of democracy as I under- 
stand it. These poor fellows, for 
instance, had no trial, and were 
given no chance to defend them- 
selves. One of their pals told me 
they had never meant to desert. On 
the previous evening they had left 
before the attack to try and get some 
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coffee at the cookhouse; the attack 
began while they were on the way 
back, and they lay flat on the other 
side of the road, intending to return 
at daybreak. They were, however, 
arrested by the patrol. 

At half past two on the following 
morning we were withdrawn from 
the line and brought back about 
three kilometers, to wait for the lor- 
ries which were to take us away. 
The rest of the troops took all the 
available transport, and our unfortu- 
nate battalion had to wait for three 
days in the wood, at the merey of 
the rebel bombers. Our forces had 
been thinned down; we were 500 
odd when we entered the trenches, 
and now we mustered only 250. 
When we left that wood we num- 
bered only 200. 

Our company joined the 12th Bat- 
talion, 14th Brigade, who were then 
resting at a village called Villalba 
in the Guadarrama Mountains, 
where we were posted to different 
battalions. Before the war began 
Villalba must have been a beautiful 
village, but by now it was a mass 
of ruins caused by bombardment. 
Up to three weeks before it had 
been in the hands of the rebels, but 
they had been driven out during the 
last advance. It was almost com- 
pletely deserted except for one or 
two unfortunates who had returned 
to their ruined homes. The railway 
station was in ruins as were also a 
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couple of magnificent churches. I 
entered one of these. The sun shone 
through the roof, showing mangled 
corpses among the débris. The 
stench was disgusting, and I beat a 
hasty retreat. I visited a number of 
business premises in the center of 
the village, and they were equally 
ruinous. 

The company to which I was 
posted contained many Anarchists 
from Catalonia. They were a noisy 
lot, and would spend most of the 
day, and often enough a good deal 
of the night, singing and clapping 
their hands, so that it was not 
always easy to sleep! I must say, in 
fairness both to the Spaniards and 
the French, that as regards food they 
treated us very well. On the follow- 
ing day we were each paid 100 
pesetas; 300 were actually owing to 
us, but we were told by the Com- 
missar to make our application for 
back pay to the Banco Espana in 
Albacete. We never saw that money. 

Two days later we left Villalba, 
and I shall not quickly forget the 
gruesome sights I saw there. I be- 
lieve that if the people of Britain 
could see what war can mean they 
would take more trouble to avoid 
its horrors than I sometimes think 
they are doing at present. We jour- 
neyed by lorry for two days, after 
which we spent two days at a place 
called Tembleque in the Province 
of Toledo. While we were there all 
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kinds of rumors were flying about, 
some saying we were bound for the 
Malaga front, some saying it would 
be Valencia. We ended by going no 
farther than La Guardia, about 
eight kilometers away. 

It took us only an hour to reach 
La Guardia, another beautiful vil- 
lage, with a grand view over the 
whole province, which is flat. When 
we arrived there we were greeted 
with the Communist salute, and 
were sent to a large church to sleep. 
Children were playing about in this 
building, who at once became very 
busy showing us the smashed-up 
crosses and other relics, of which 
they seemed very proud. I had 
hardly got my pack off when a 
couple of little boys took me 
through a side door into a kind of a 
graveyard; here they showed me the 
bones of priests and others which 
had been dug out of the graves and 
were scattered all over the place. 
There were also a few decomposed 
corpses. They started to kick these 
about, and when I told them to 
stop, started shouting, “Mucho Fas- 
cistas,’ “Mucho malo,” and “Viva 
revolucion.” 

There was something eerie about 
the place, and the walls were bare 
and were chalked all over with 
revolutionary slogans and with the 
hammer and sickle. I was not at all 
sorry when our company was or- 
dered to leave the church and 
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make for a billet in the town. 

My stay in that part of the world 
was not, however, destined to be a 
very long one, for a day or two 
afterwards I fell off a lorry and 
fractured my right wrist and ankle 
and was immediately sent off to the 
English hospital at Colmenar. 

As the time wore on my desire 
to go home increased. I asked for 
my discharge and was sent to Alba- 
cete. On my fourth day there I 
went before the commission, and 
was marked unfit for further front 
line service. When I was able to 
see the Political Commissar he told 
me he would have me sent home 
as soon as possible. Some time later 
I was delighted to see my name on 
a long list outside the orderly room, 
all of us to go home. 

On the fourth day we each re- 
ceived 185 pesetas, and were sent 
in lorries to Barcelona via Valencia. 
We arrived at Barcelona at four in 
the afternoon; here we were inter- 
veiwed and given letters to the 
British Consul, who would give us 
emergency passports to take us 
home. We paid our own fares to 
Perpignan, where after a long inter- 
rogation we received police permits 
to go to Paris. From Perpignan we 
went by night express to Paris, our 
fares being paid by the Communist 
Party of France. We caught the 
boat-train that evening, arriving in 
London on the following morning. 
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I went straight to the headquarters 
of the Communist Party at King 
Street, Covent Garden, where I re- 
ceived $5 in cash. 

When I reached home I found 
that my son had just left the hos- 
pital; he had been very ill since I 
had left. My wife had done every- 
thing in her power to keep me in- 
formed and had even communicated 


with the British Consul and the 


rambling story will see that there 
are wide differences between what 
we understand by democracy and 
the conditions under which the In- 
ternational Brigade, anyway its less 
influential members, were expected 
to live, and yet they were the men, 
and it was nobody else, who saved 
Madrid. I know that this writing 
will incur the anger of many people. 
I cannot say I care. I have tried to 





tell bluntly what life was like in 
Spain and to point to what is, I be- 
lieve, a predominant factor in Gov- 
ernment Spain today, the influence 
of Russian Communism. The truth 
may be blamed, but it can’t be 
shamed. 


Spanish Government authorities, but 
a number of her letters had never 
reached me. The Spanish censors 
saw to it that nothing should reach 
me which might undermine my 
morale. 


Anybody who happens to read my 


df 
Disillusion in Spain 


I began to see very clearly that the government was merely a “front” 
presenting to the world the spectacle of a moderate regime fighting against 
“the Hordes of International Fascism.” In reality the government was 
powerless before the thinly veiled power of the Communists which was 
entirely disproportionate to its numerical strength. Despite bitter opposi- 
tion from the numerically strong Spanish Anarchist and Syndicalist parties, 
the Communists had succeeded in ousting one of the heroes of the early 
revolution, Largo Caballero, and were virtually dictating internal and 
external policies. 

The outside world often sneers at the claim that some 30,000 Com- 
munists can actually control Spain forgetting the historical parallel in 
1917 when only 100,000 Communists successfully seized power over 160,- 
000,000 peoples of the Russian Empire. It is a grave mistake to judge the 
strength of Communism by its numerical connotation alone. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those who have been in Loyalist 
Spain that behind the ingenious smoke screen of liberty, “legal govern- 
ment,” and “democracy” stands a militant Communism. A few determined 
men of action, well organized and ready for anything, imposed their will 


on the majority. 
Capt. Vincent Usera in the Corpus Christi Chronicle (Sept. ’38). 











The Bible-Reading South 


By MOST REV. EUGENE J. McGUINNESS, D.D. 


25 persons=one parish 


For 15 centuries Christendom 
was united; all peoples, though they 
spoke different languages, were 
members of one spiritual household. 
They had one thing in common— 
their Faith. The Church was their 
Mother; and the authority of the 
Church in matters of faith and 
morals, was unquestioned. Then 
came the Reformation—a challenge 
to that authority, even its repudia- 
tion. A new slogan was invented: 
“Faith alone is sufficient.” This car- 
ried with it a new principle which 
substituted for authority “private 
interpretation of the Bible.” In the 
course of 400 years, as a result of 


this private interpretation, more 
than 200 different sects, but all call- 
ing themselves Christians, have 


come into existence. Most regret- 
table, discord followed and animosi- 
ties multiplied. 

Rejection of authority in religion, 
and ignoring those portions of Holy 
Writ which support that authority, 
the invention of new “creeds,” and 
the exclusion from the Bible of all 
texts which destroy the claim of the 
validity of any and all new creeds 
and slogans (as, for example, the 
exclusion of the Epistle of St. James) 
have left the people without proper 
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guidance. Yet they consider the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith which 
each may interpret as he chooses. 
Unfortunately, those who take this 
liberty are prone to look upon the 
Church with suspicion, or fear, or, 
what is worse, with utter indiffer- 
ence. 

The Church, on the other hand, 
holds that the Bible and tradition 
constitute the norm under which 
we should live. It was roo years 
after Christ’s resurrection before the 
New Testament as such was a writ- 
ten document, and in those years 
tradition was the “Bible” of today. 
The living, vitalizing teaching office 
of the Church was repudiated in 
the 16th century to make way for 
a free, irresponsible setup that pau- 
perized religion spiritually as it 
removed the props that made for 
certainty. 

The absence of the Catholic 
Church in any sector of the world 
makes for a narrow vision of life 
while prejudices and hatreds are 
allowed to grow. The old saying, 
“hating one another for the love of 
God,” has more in it than most 
people imagine. The Bible-reading, 
psalm-singing South has an unhappy 
faculty of being shocked at the more 
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or less trivial frailties of humanity, 
while the serious undermining at- 
tacks on morality are accepted with- 
out blush or dismay. 

It is this neglect of the essentials 
and the absorption in the things 
that make for whitened sepulchres, 
that create in the minds of non- 
Christians the impression that we 
believe that those who merely say, 
“Lord, Lord,” will enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. From personal 
observation, I doubt if 10 per cent of 
the people in the so-called “Bible 
Belt” go to church; in fact, it would 
be a physical impossibility to house 
them if they had a desire. But why 
should they go to church if private 
interpretation of the Bible is the 
keystone in the arch of their re- 
ligion? 

We Catholics in the South are a 
submerged minority; we struggle 
against an atmosphere that is as 
narrow as it is provincial; we strive 
to live and act our Catholic Faith, 
but as we do, we find an ostracism 
that is killing. Why? Loss of faith 
is generally supplanted by antago- 
nism to it, for, in the days that are 
gone, many of the South were mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church which 
was repudiated. The only hope for 
che Church in the South is a lively 
interest on the part of the Catholics 
in the North who almost exclusively 
have supplied what we have in per- 
sonnel and material equipment. 





November 


The diocese of Raleigh covers an 
area in excess of 48,000 square miles 
and throughout that immense do- 
main there are fewer than 9,000 
Catholics. Our largest parish has 
1,200 individuals and the others 
have from 500 to 10. Some two 
months ago I attended the silver 
jubilee of one of our most zealous 
priests, and his congregation on that 
memorable occasion numbered nine 
people. Was he annoyed? On the 
contrary, he was happy that so many 
came out on such a bad day; yet 
his congregation, good, bad and 
indifferent, totals 24 souls. 

If, in the populous centers, the 
necessity of a school is realized, 
what can we not say of its need 
here where in a special way the 
children are the hope of the Church? 
The few schools we have are fre- 
quented by non-Catholic children 
whose parents are willing to pay 
tuition so that the children will have 
the benefit of religious training from 
the Sisters. There are six places 
clamoring for Catholic schools, but, 
unfortunately, we haven’t the money 
to build them. 

‘It is a strange fact but true that 
in the city of Raleigh there is not 
one professional man or woman 
who is a Catholic. Catholic doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, etc., are sadly miss- 
ing but, thank God, among our 
educated non-Catholics there is a 
friendliness and a cooperation that 
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is encouraging and edifying. I 
spoke recently to a learned non- 
Catholic and told him that I was 
much impressed by the lack of 
bigotry, and his apt reply came as 
a shock, “Why should there be? 
You are not strong enough numeri- 
cally to be a concern, but when you 
become an irritating minority, you 
will learn how the great mass of 
illiterates feel about your Church.” 
We trust that as we increase numeri- 
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cally, so great will be our span of 
influence that the threatened on- 
slaught will be melted away by the 
fire of charity that we hold out to 
all. 

Keep an eye on the Bible-reading 
South and you will observe that 
where education forges ahead the 
Church will keep apace; but what 
are our chances in the dimly edu- 
cated areas where in 50 counties 
there are no churches, no priests. 





Leo Vobiscum 


The Catholic parishioners of St. Michael’s Church in Sittart, Holland, 
had an unusual experience last week when a lion walked up to the altar 
through a densely crowded congregation. 

The parish fair, including a circus, was being held on the square, 
and during the Sunday High Mass the lion’s cage was being given a 
cleaning, when two lions saw their chance and slipped through the open- 
ing left by the cleaner. One beast was immediately caught by the attend- 
ants, but the other went straight across the square, making for the church 
door. The church was packed with worshippers. The lion, without hurt- 
ing anybody, made his way through the crowd by pushing people aside 
with his head, walked up the central nave, then deflected to a confes- 
sional, which he carefully examined and sniffed, returned to the central 
passage, and quietly ambled to the high altar, upsetting a few candlesticks 
on his way. The priest, on turning ’round for the Dominus Vobiscum, 
sighted the visitor and made straight for the sacristy, whilst the choirboys 
scattered in all directions. 

Meanwhile attendants were hot upon the lion’s trail, and secured him 
in the sanctuary with a rope. The animal seemed resigned to his capture, 
and quietly followed his captors down the church and back to his cage. 
Except for a few women who fainted, no one was hurt. 

The Tablet (10 Sept. °38). 











Norwegian Rosary 


By A. W. COLE 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


| have been Irish aut my life, 
with the help of a good Scotch 
mother, but Catholic for only six 
years. Sir William Cole, whose sons 
came to America in the early days, 
was an Irishman, but he lived in 
Ulster County. Many other descend- 
ants of his still live there, and any 
good Norwegian Lutheran would 
feel perfectly at home in Ulster 
County. 

Ward 3, in my home city, some- 
where in New England, is prac- 
tically all Norwegian; and for 20 
years, I could call nearly every man 
in Ward 3 by his first name. I be- 
longed to a Protestant fraternal 
order, and its members were almost 
two-thirds Scandinavian. 

And, to clinch the matter, one 
of my best friends, in the days when 
I was young and unmarried, was 
a fine Norwegian girl, born in Oslo. 
If she had not moved out of town, 
no one knows what might have 
happened. 

In 1926, I moved to a city in 
Oregon of about 4,000 population, 
and, it could almost be said 4,000 
Norwegians. It a sawmill 
town, and, for 11 years, I worked 
with Norwegians, danced with Nor- 
wegian ladies on Saturday night, 


was 


Said after 300 years 


and tooted my trombone in a Nor- 
wegian brass band, with a Dane as 
director. 

In 1931, on the radio, one day, 
I picked up Father Sheen talking 
about Catholic doctrine. Several 
months later, I was received into 
the Catholic Church, to the dismay 
and horror of my Norwegian 
friends. 

How much chance is there of 
Norwegians coming back to the 
Catholic Faith, that their ancestors 
deserted about 300 years ago? Also, 
what is the greatest obstacle? An- 
swer: The Norwegians are two- 
thirds Catholic already. I consider 
them closer to the Faith of the 
Fathers than the members of any 
other Protestant sect, not excepting 
the Anglicans. Two things must 
happen; and, St. Olaf, will you pray 
that these two things may happen: 
Norwegians must learn the truth 
about the Catholic Church; and 
Catholics must learn the truth about 
Norwegians. Probably the last is 
the more important. 

As stated, I lived 11 years in a 
Norwegian city. The kindness, 
charity, honesty and good-fellowship 
existing there would shame many a 
Catholic community. 
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About all the sickness and finan- 
cial hardship possible, happened to 
my family, at various times. I saw 
trouble, in all its different forms, 
come to other families living there. 
Families that were of a different 
race or a different Faith. It made 
no difference. I am now 4,000 miles 
distant from that western city, and 
will probably never go there again, 
but I will never forget. 

Most of you Catholics, who will 
read this, have never attended a 
Lutheran Church service. I have; 
many times. I played my violin in 
a Lutheran Church orchestra. 

The Lutheran Church is the social 
center of the community, and this 
is what any Catholic Church should 
also be. This social side is the prin- 
cipal part of the Lutheran Church, 
today. 

Long before I knew anything 
about the Catholic Faith, I was im- 
pressed by the character of the 
Lutheran religious service. It is a 
service of sadness, great penance, 
and I would call it, uncertainty. 

The minister stands to one side 
of the platform, when talking to 
his people, even as the priest did 
in the days of old Catholic Norway. 
Other things are preserved of old 
Catholic ceremony. It must be the 
mercy of God to continually remind 
the Norwegian people of that which 
they once lost. 

If there were many Norwegian 


Catholic priests the Norwegians 
might be returned to the Faith, for 
no people are more proud of their 
race and blood than the Scandi- 
navian. And with good reason. 

I said before, that when I “turned 
Catholic” in 1931, I lived in a Nor- 
wegian city and worked in a saw- 
mill with about 400 Norwegian 
men. 

For four years, I discussed the 
Catholic Church and Catholic doc- 
trine with my fellow workers. They 
were entirely ignorant of it; they 
asked me questions, world without 
end. They asked me questions 
about every conceivable angle of 
Catholicity, save one. There was 
never a word said, or a question 
asked about the Rosary. One day 
I was explaining the Rosary to a 
Scotchman. Three or four Nor- 
wegians stood around and listened, 
but not a word from them. They 
almost seemed to be checking up 
on me, to see if I “knew my stuff.” 

My good wife became a convert 
at the same time I did. Her dearest 
chum was a Norwegian lady of the 
same age. As soon as this lady 
found out that my wife was now 
a Catholic, she asked her, in strictest 
confidence, if she would get a 
Rosary for her. Which, of course, 
was done. 

Some time later a former member 
of the Oregon legislature, a Nor- 
wegian of 50, my especial friend and 
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confidant said to me, “I could tell 
you something that would surprise 
you. Just about every old Nor- 
wegian woman in this city has a 
Rosary and uses it. Also, many of 
the younger women and many men- 
folks. I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if the Lutheran preacher had a 


Don’t worry any more about the 
Norwegians. If they have loved and 
kept on saying their Rosaries ever 
since Martin Luther led them astray, 
300 years ago, you can depend on 
it that our blessed Mother is going 
to take care of the present great 
need for Norwegian Catholic priests. 





Rosary hid away, somewhere.” Wait and see. 


++ 48Be>- 


Yes and No 


“The world is hungry for an acceptable and a workable religion free 
from cant, dogmatism, and traditional formalism. Christianity, more defi- 
nitely interpreting the Christ and more intelligently and forcefully pre- 
sented, could supply the need.” 

These are two sentences from The Commentator. One contradicts the 
other. For the sake of clarity, we translate the two statements into simpler 
language: 

1. The world needs a religion without dogmas, or ceremonies, or 
rites and services, because such a religion will be acceptable and workable. 

2. The kind of religion that will be acceptable and workable will 
have very definite dogmas (“more definitely interpreting the Christ”) and 
will be more intelligently and forcibly presented, as can only be done by 
rites, ceremonies, the use of beauty and art and music and all the other 
graces that appeal to mankind—such as have been used from time im- 


memorial in the Catholic religion. 
F. A. Ryan in The Liguorian (Oct. 38). 


++ 48e>- 


A small minority of Protestant leaders is calling for a reconsidera- 
tion of the traditional Protestant attitude toward public education. They 
are becoming much more sympathetic toward the prevailing Catholic 
attitude. Recently the Rev. John F. Holston of Battle Creek, Mich., speak- 
ing before the Sabbath school board of the Seventh Day Baptist general 
conference at Plainfield, N. J., expressed sympathetic regard for the Roman 
Catholic and other Churches “that insist on spending good money and 
plenty of time on the religious as well as the secular education of their 


children, and integrate the two in one system.” 
The Religious News Service. 








Roughly Speaking 


By JAY McEVOY 


Introduction to philology 


Condensed from the Father Mathew Record* 


A distinguished German pro- 
fessor gave an interview recently at 
Sydney during the course of which 
he said, “I am convinced that 
roughly 20,000 years ago the aborigi- 
nals in Australia initiated self-expres- 
sion. The aboriginal learned to 
speak. His first word was ‘Nga,’ a 
sort of grunt which meant ‘I’ or 
‘Man’ or ‘One’.” 

Now, it is not my intention here 
to enter into any controversy with 
the professor over dates, although 
I think that even roughly speaking 
he is wrong about the 20,000 years. 
What I wish to point out is that 
the first word was not “Nga,” as 
he states, but “Euw.” 

I remember the incident quite 
well. We were dining with a neigh- 
boring tribe, and, as we were seat- 
ing ourselves, their chief pointed 
to the roast fatted calf and rubbed 
his stomach with his palm to indi- 
cate that it was good. At the same 
moment one of our young men, 
happening to seat himself on a 
jagged piece of rock, immediately 
leaped to his feet again and emitted 
a loud cry of “Euw.” Our hosts 
thought that this was intentional 
and later, when they were returning 
the visit and our chief pointed to 


the feast and rubbed his stomach, 
they all leaped to their feet and 
exclaimed “Euw.” 

So the first spoken word was 
born, and from that time on it be- 
came customary to express apprecia- 
tion or assent by leaping in the air 
and exclaiming “Euw.” The idea 
of having a spoken language caught 
on at once, and we soon began to 
build up a vocabulary. Sometimes 
whole phrases would be evolved at 
a blow. 

For instance, another day, there 
was a noise like the arrival of a 
ton of coal down the steps of the 
cave and a loud exclamation of 
B Cc D ! This was 
caused by one of the slaves falling 
down the steps whilst carrying a 
roast boar. Somebody got up and 
opened the door and we all had a 
good laugh. This new way of get- 
ting a door opened caught on at 
once, and indeed that very evening 
we had the first fatality. One of 
the young men went around to try 
out the idea at his sweetheart’s door 
and the girl’s father came out and 
brained him with a stone axe. It 
was only after much trial and error 
and many sudden deaths that we 
discovered that the falling ton of 





*Church St., Dublin, N. W. 8, Ireland. Sept., 1938. 
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coal effect was superfluous, and that 
the mouth noises alone would an- 
swer the purpose. 

As the language developed it 
brought many curses, and we soon 
had politicians, economists and 
poets. All the early ones fell off 
cliffs or were hugged to death by 
bears in the suburbs. Such, at least, 
was the story. I often think now 
that violence was a mistake as the 
types always cropped up again. Per- 
haps if we had tried gentler meth- 
ods of persuasion we might have 
been more successful in restricting 
them. 

Some became great talkers. I 
have vivid memories of Ye-Bo who 
invented planned economics and 
talked us all into killing off most 
of our stock and burning the sur- 
plus corn. The following year the 
tribe was decimated by famine, but 
Ye-Bo was game to the end. All 
the time we were bashing him with 
rocks he stoutly insisted that it 
would have been all right if only 


the farmers had filled in the blanks 
properly. 

In those early days women were 
kept in their place and were not 
allowed to imitate their betters, and 
for many years they were not al- 
lowed to attempt speech or learn 
the new words. It was only later, 
when we relaxed a bit, that they 
learned how to talk, and we realized, 
too late, the wisdom of our earlier 
customs. 

Now the professor is luckier in 
all this business than I am. He will 
very likely get a job at a Univer- 
sity, and they may even welcome 
him home to Germany, if he can 
pass the blood tests. But most people 
will merely raise their eyebrows at 
these reminiscences of mine and 
hint that I am drawing a long bow. 
Not, mind you, that I wish to knock 
the professor. His theory, as a 
theory, is a good one. Indeed I 
would even go so far as to describe 
it as brachycephalic. Always, be it 
understood, roughly speaking. 





maw 


“Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would by no means wish a daughter 
of mine to be a progeny of learning. But I would send her, at nine years 
old to a boarding school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. 
Then, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts; and as 
she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, that she might 
know something of the contagious countries. But above all, she should be 
mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not misspell and mispronounce words 
so shamefully as girls usually do; and likewise that she might reprehend 
the true meaning of what she is saying. This, Sir Anthony, is what I 
would have a woman know; and I don’t think there is a superstitious 
article in it.” From The Rivals by Richard B. Sheridan. 











Maria Chapdelaine 


Live characters out of a book 


“Maria Chapdelaine” is per- 
haps the exception one might offer 
to a statement that Canada has pro- 
duced no literary masterpiece, that 
no book dealing with the Canadian 
scene has yet won an international 
audience and enjoyed universal ac- 
claim. Certainly it is Canada’s most 
representative novel, the Dominion’s 
most lasting contribution to roman- 
tic literature. This exquisite little 
work, painting with such fidelity 
and sympathy, and with the most 
utter simplicity, pioneer farm life in 
Quebec is equally loved and honor- 
ed by English and French residents 
of the Dominion, and has been 
found worthy of translation into sev- 
eral foreign languages. It is the 
verdict of Jitterateurs that it will 
continue to grow in esteem through 
the years. 

To those who love and admire the 
work which brought him such post- 
humous fame, reiteration of the 
author’s tragic story is scarcely nec- 
essary. Louis Hemon, a young 
French literary man, after spending 
some time in London, sailed for 
Canada as an immigrant and after 
arriving at Quebec made his way 
into the rugged country north of 
the Saguenay River. Here, working 


By EUGENE SHEVLIN 
Condensed from Columbia* 


as a farm hand for $8 a month, he 
absorbed the atmosphere and secur- 
ed the material for his book Maria 
Chapdelaine, which he actually 
wrote on the spot. After sending 
the manuscript to France he left this 
area and wandered westward, being 
lost to the knowledge of the colon- 
ists among whom he had lived. 
When next heard of, Louis Hemon 
had been identified as a man who 
had been killed by a train on, the 
railroad track at Chapleau, Ontario, 
and buried in a remote corner of the 
local cemetery. He died, an obscure 
transient of the road, little suspect- 
ing how the work he had left be- 
hind would be acclaimed and hon- 
ored, how his memory would be 
revered and cherished by a people 
among whom he had come as a 
stranger. 

As the place this book was to 
occupy in modern literary estimate 
became more firmly established, and 
Canada became increasingly con- 
scious of the honor Louis Hemon 
had done the country, a number of 
enthusiasts formed La Societe des 
Amis de Maria Chapdelaine, with 
the object of extending the reading 
of the book and honoring and per- 
petuating the memory of its author. 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. Oct., 1938. 
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The year 1938 was an appropriate 
one for the society to evidence ac- 
tivity, since it was the 25th anni- 
versary of Louis Hemon’s tragic 
death and of the first appearance of 
Maria Chapdelaine in a Paris news- 
paper. Coincidentally it was just 100 
years since the first 21 colonists had 
sailed up the Saguenay to settle as 
pioneers in the untamed forest, 
which included the section where 
later Louis Hemon worked, observ- 
ed and wrote. 

On the journey to this country 
one cuts through the very heart of 
rural Quebec and, could one appreci- 
ate it, is presented with an accurate 
cross-section of its life. One cannot 
know this, however, as the train 
pauses briefly at village after village, 
and saint’s name follows saint’s 
name with the regularity of the reci- 
tation of the litany. One looks out 
in the dim light of station platforms 
upon groups of faces that recreate 
Britanny or Normandy rather than 
suggest North America, to which 
impression the echoed salutes and 
farewells unfamiliar to English ears 
add conviction. 


The arduous and discouraging , 


task of winning virgin soil to culti- 
vation has been under way for cen- 
turies in Quebec, and continues 
slowly and relentlessly, substantially 
aided by the commercial exploita- 
tion of the forests. The eastern side 
of Lake St. John had been under- 
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going this process when Louis 
Hemon reached there a quarter of a 
century ago from France in search 
of new phases of life to write about. 

It is roughly some 150 miles 
around Lake St. John. The railway 
line runs practically round three 
sides of it but stops short, as if in 
deference to romantic associations, 
of Peribonka and the other villages 
familiar to readers of Maria Chap- 
delaine. Though thus enjoying a 
comparative remoteness and isola- 
tion, one can reach them comfort- 
ably over a quite good road. There is 
no warning one is entering a realm 
of special romance. The first thought 
one registers after leaving St. Bruno, 
at the southernmost point of the 
lake and 30 miles from Chicoutimi, 
and begins to near the real goal of 
the pilgrimage, is that this is just 
the Quebec one has long known— 
the same narrow farms fathers have 
divided among their sons, the patch- 
es of grain and vegetables, the way- 
side shrines and the covered bridges, 
the frequent villages, each with its 
church looming over it. 

Some of the farmers have tele- 
phones and rural mail delivery— 
shades of their ancestors! But we 
still encounter every manner of an- 
tiquated buggy and we meet a ped- 
dler ambling along just as he does 
in the pages of Maria Chapdelaine. 
Housewives pass in and out of their 
houses as we roll along, busy at their 
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daily tasks or calling across to neigh- 
bors. Innumerable children every- 
where play about the doors or in the 
roadway. Farmers are busy in the 
hayfields, mothers and their broods 
gathering blueberries. On every side 
one pictures the happy, smooth-flow- 
ing farm life of established settlers 
as with a surge of emotion we pass 
through the villages of Sacre Coeur 
de Marie, Ste. Monique de Honfleur, 
St. Henri de Taillon, and realize we 
are nearing Peribonka. 

Quite suddenly, by reason of the 
monument upon the river bank 
erected by the Societe des Arts, 
Sciences et Lettres de Quebec, we 
are aware we have reached the goal 
of our pilgrimage. Opposite is the 
simple frame house of the Bouchard 
family of whom Hemon wrote as 
the Chapdelaines. Some 50 yards 
away, just beyond the dividing line 
of the two farms, is the little two- 
room house of Samuel Bedard, 
where Hemon worked and wrote, 
now a museum to his honor. Two 
little humble frame farmsteads, like 
hundreds of others scattered over 
the Quebec countryside, yet the goal 
of countless pilgrim feet because a 
man with a touch of genius utilized 
them to immortalize the beauty of 
family life in French rural Canada. 

We visited the little room in the 
two-room shack which Hemon in- 
habited, its window looking out 
over the lively Peribonka River. 
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Beside this was the little deal table 
upon which he had worked to such 
splendid end. Before having lunch 
we bathed in the river, scrambling 
down the bank upon which we 
learned Hemon often lay on sunny 
days with his manuscript. We 
sought out Mademoiselle Eva 
Bouchard, the Maria Chapdelaine 
of the book, now a middle-aged and 
most charming woman, who was 
willing to talk at length of Louis 
Hemon and cleared up many points 
about which we were in some 
doubt, notably the accuracy of his 
description of the conditions of the 
countryside at the time and the 
fidelity with which he had drawn 
actual members of the Bouchard 
family and characters of the district. 

We moved on to the village of 
Peribonka, which straggles along 
the river some three miles beyond. 
It was another Quebec village and 
our interest centered largely in the 
church where, after Mass on Sunday 
morning, we were introduced to 
Samuel, to Francois Paradis, and 
other characters of the book. The 
little edifice cannot have been 
changed at all since Louis Hemon 
observed the people there, except to 
grow older, dingier and more worn. 
It required no effort of the imagina- 
tion to see Maria worshipping there 
and passing through the door with 
her father to the sleigh. In contrast 
to most Quebec village churches, it 
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is of the simplest, plainest construc- 
tion, with a rough board interior on 
which the paint has badly and un- 


of parishioners written in ink on 
slips of paper are tacked on to them. 
Nothing there is apparently changed 





and still after Mass on Sunday 
morning the parish news is announc- 
ed from the church steps, just as in 
the opening chapter of Maria Chap- 


delaine. 


evenly faded. A large stovepipe, 
supported by wires from the ceiling, 
runs right down the center aisle. 
The benches are made by hand 
from rough lumber and the names 


dh 


It happened in Minneapolis where the bellhops have been slicked 
up. A St. Paul priest, Capt. William J. Walsh, army chaplain at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, stood at the door of the Radisson Hotel 
waiting for Archbishop Murray’s arrival to address the Archdiocesan 
Council of Women. He was wearing the new regulation army dress 
uniform, dark blue jacket, light blue trousers with stripes down the 
legs. A taxi drew up, the driver thrust out a bag, said, “Here, buddy, 
take it in,” a passenger alighted, the cab drove off. The stranger 
nodded to the uniform. Grinning, Father Walsh picked up the bag, 
followed him to the hotel desk, politely accepted curt thanks, return- 
ed to the door laughing delightedly. He got a dime. 

The Catholic Bulletin (24 Sept. ’38). 


(The Catholic Digest will pay $2.50 for similar acceptable anecdotes. Give exact 


source and date.) 
al i 


Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, was present on August 
20, at a garden fete. 

His Eminence said it was a rule in the Archdiocese that the Cardinal 
should not be asked to such affairs, but broke his own rule to testify his 
regard for the pastor, to whom he had entrusted what he felt was a very 
important work, namely, the organizing of Catholic life in a district which, 
because of its association with the great new industry of film-making, 
would progressively increase in size and importance. 

His Eminence then entered with zest into the spirit of the fete. With 
energy he tried to “smash up the Happy Home”; he aimed high, but a 
resounding final smash was greeted by cheers and clapping. He bowled on 
a green “full of rubs” for the lamb that stood by contentedly munching 
the grass. He kicked the football, and generally belied by his lively activity 


his 73 years. 
Catholic Herald (London) (26 Aug. ’38). 











Ghosts of Dead Hats 


Hats make the woman 


About hats. Now no mere man, 
even a cleric and an editor, should 
ever try to write about women’s 
hats. For a man, a hat is a head 
covering; for a woman, a hat is a 
mood. 

Let us say that winter, which 
started white and fresh, comes drab- 
ly to an end. Winter always comes 
drably to an end—mounting coal 
bill, soot-spotted snow, a sniffling 
family. Woman no longer has the 
exhilaration of the holidays to sus- 
tain her. The older children are 
away at college. The younger ones 
come in daily with messy overshoes. 
Invariably she must stop her dinner- 
getting to mop the kitchen linoleum. 
Even the cooking palls—cooking 
heavy meats, aging cabbages, knob- 
by carrots. She longs for the days 
of dandelion greens, summery po- 
tato salad (made with new potatoes, 
not old ones grey in the middle), 
and tall, frosty glasses of minted tea. 
But this is only early March. She 
must struggle on through two more 
months of winter; or so she thinks. 
But she goes to town to do her Sat- 
urday shopping, spies a window fill- 
ed with summer straws and silks 
(designed by the Professor from 
Paris), and buys herself a new hat. 


By MARY MABEL WIRRIES 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


And behold—it is spring! For 
Woman it is spring! She goes home 
and prepares a brand new menu for 
the family—one she clipped from 
her best magazine. Without the new 
hat, they’d have had corn beef and 
cabbage again. 

Ye Editor, writing of women’s 
hats, recalls one that resembles an 
“ice cream cone upside down, a baby 
Eiffel Tower, standing on much too 
wide a base.” This verifies my 
womanly theory that Woman, being 
a resourceful creature, attains the 
fulfillment of her repressed desires 
in her hats. What could be sweet- 
er, in the late, drab days of winter, 
than an ice-cream-cone hat? And 
even a woman would know better 
than to try to put an ice cream cone 
on her head right side up, with 
March winds blowing. And an 
Eiffel Tower—well, probably the 
feminine owner has longed for trav- 
el and never had the wherewithal 
to get 10 miles east of Main Street. 

A hat like last year’s? Fates for- 
bid! The old hat was rained on and 
assaulted by dust storms. Besides, I 
wore it that day I went to the dentist 
to have the tooth pulled, and when 
I looked in a shop mirror as I wait- 
ed for the streetcar, I was a horror, 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Sept. 10, 1938. 
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with my jaw swelled and my hair 
stringing, and that hat (which look- 
ed so perky the day I got it, and 
reminded me of summer, because it 
had a hurdy-gurdy on its northeast 
corner, and a purple sunflower two 
degrees south of my most frost-bit- 
ten ear) made me look worse. It 
turned out to be a Depression Hat, 
and I thought it was a New Deal. 
Certainly I want a new hat! Now 
that election year is at hand, I'll take 
that one over there—the one that 
looks like a ballot box. And would 
you mind putting an eagle’s wing 


wore the last one four years, and 
I’m good and tired of it. After all, 
I’m not a bishop. 

As for old hats, they are better 
forgotten. There was one called a 
Merry Widow which I couldn’t get 
through a car door; one with ostrich 
plumes which had to be curled with 
a sharp knife daily, and fluffed over 
melting sugar; one which cost $15 
and weighed 15 pounds. Why bring 
them up? Let the dead past bury 
its dead, say I. But give me my 
sunrise tomorrow—and my _ ice 
cream cone next spring. I’ve always 





longed for Bermuda. Ah! if I can 
only find a hat that looks like a 
huge onion with a lily on the side! 


on it, so I'll feel more free? What 


color? Just so it has some gold in 


it—enough to pay for the hat. I 
“+4Rbe- 


Mustafa Kemal knew all about the significance of externals. “he 
antique fez stood as a symbol of the old regime and as a principle of 
civilization; the fez stamped one as a Mohammedan and an Ottoman; the 
lay republic could only condemn it. Kemal at first tried persuasion; he 
gave his bodyguard, then his army a kepi on the plea of the technical 
advantages of its peak. Nobody grumbled. Mustafa Kemal felt optimistic. 
He started a tour in the countryside and appeared before peasant crowds 
with a Panama hat; all looked at him with horror. He pleaded, “If you 
want to be civilized, you must put on the dress of civilized peoples. The 
fez is a headgear of barbarians.” 

The crowds did not take in that novel piece of logic. Kemal had one 
last resource; on November 25, 1925, he ordered the National Assembly 
to declare the fez to be an illegal headgear. The fez stuck on bravely. 
The police raided towns and villages and ransacked the stocks of fez caps. 
The crowds rose in anger with the fez on. Kemal grew impatient and 
saw that to get rid of the fez he had to cut heads off. He did not hesitate; 
hundreds of people were whipped, jailed, or shot. People made a rush for 
the hat shops; every Western-looking headgear came in handy: panama, 
kepis, bowler, cap, beret; and soon Turkey looked like a carnival party; 
but the crowds felt happy, they had lost their hats, they had kept their 


heads, and Kemal smiled on them. 
A. Lallemand in The New Review (Sept. ’38). 











Smoke Screen Over Spain 


Even the elect are deceived 


By JAMES A. CLEARY 


Condensed from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record* 


So eHective has Red propa- 
ganda become that in America and 
other countries, several Catholic 
writers have fallen into its snares in 
the very moment in which they be- 
lieved themselves fighting vigor- 
ously against Communism. One can 
easily understand how some French 
Catholics, oppressed by the perpet- 
ual German nightmare, foresee in 
the defeat of Spanish Communism 
the disappearance of another ally 
against Hitler. The hostility to 
Franco of the French Catholic phil- 
osopher, Jacques Maritain, is fully 
explained by one sentence in a re- 
cent article of his: “The war in 
Spain holds a great menace for my 
own country ... in certain of the 
primary conditions of her security.” 
One can understand, too, the men- 
tality of a few English Catholic 
writers who see in the victory of 
Franco a future threat to British 
power in the Mediterranean. But 
what, undoubtedly, does cause sur- 
prise is the fact that some American 
and Irish Catholic apologists have 
seen fit to indulge in academic ob- 
jections to a future Franco govern- 
ment at the very moment when 
Catholic Spain is battling for het 
very life. 


The subtle influence of Red prop- 
aganda is still more evident in the 
calm acceptance by some Catholics 
of statements to the effect that the 
atrocities in Spain are a compara- 
tively minor detail in the Spanish 
struggle; that, after all, atrocities oc- 
cur in every war, and, being likely 
to arouse violent emotions, are better 
left undiscussed, at least for the pres- 
ent. 

One would have thought that the 
display of some emotion, while one’s 
brothers and sisters in Christ are 
being cruelly slaughtered, is not only 
pardonable but even commendable. 
Moreover, it seems not unreasonable 
to raise an outcry about atrocities, 
while the shrieks of the victims are 
still ringing in our ears, and while 
other unhappy ones are being led to 
slaughter and may yet be saved. The 
plain truth of the matter is that such 
views betray a complete misunder- 
standing of the issues at stake in 
Spain. 

The Spanish atrocities are not a 
mere regrettable and painful series 
of minor episodes, a mere abuse in- 
separable from the waging of war— 
especially civil war. The case against 
Red Terror is that Communist 
atrocities are a vital and essential 


*41 & 42 Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland. Sept., 1938. 
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part of Communist strategy. 

The atrocities in Spain are accord- 
ing to plan: they have been deliber- 
ately organized, perpetrated with 
inhuman and bestial cruelty, and on 
a colossal scale, and with the avow- 
ed intention of annihilating religion. 
They are still continuing behind the 
smoke screen of falsehood and si- 
lence which envelopes Red Spain, 
and amidst the callous and calculat- 
ing silence of nearly all the Govern- 
ments of the world. 

When one remembers that the 
Red leaders have announced for 
years their intention of perpetrating 
anti-religious atrocities on a grand 
scale, it seems rather futile to devote 
minute and excessive attention to 
acquiring overwhelming evidence 
for this or that individual atrocity. 
Fortunately, however, for truth and 
justice, the Red atrocities in Spain 
have been witnessed not merely by 
Catholics, but by a very great num- 
ber of newspaper correspondents of 
every nation and religion—many of 
them hostile to Catholicism. Hun- 
dreds of photographs have been tak- 
en of burning churches and of mur- 
dered victims. 
of religious Orders have seen their 
brothers and sisters in religion mur- 
dered at their side. 

It is sober truth to say that, since 
the crucifixion of the God-Man, the 
world has never witnessed such de- 
testable crimes, committed in thou- 


Members of scores: 
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sands within a space of ten or 12 
months. It is beyond all doubt that 
ten Bishops, and at least 6,000 
priests have been killed in cold 
blood. Paul Claudel, former French 
Ambassador to the U. S., and many 
other authorities, put the number of 
the priest victims as 16,000. Prac- 
tically all ecclesiastical buildings 
have been destroyed in 26 dioceses. 
Not a single Mass has been said 
openly in Red Spain since July, 
1936. 

Space prevents me from fuller 
citations—decency itself forbids the 
record of the bestial obscenities per- 
petrated on many victims of the 
Reds, and even on the shrines and 
relics of canonized saints. Some 
Catholic writers estimate the num- 
ber of churches destroyed deliberate- 
ly in Spain at 30,000. The Cardinal 
Primate calculated the number of 
Catholics slaughtered in cold blood 
as approximately half a million—up 
to six months ago. The well-known 
journalist, Arthur Bryant, estimates 
the figure at 350,000. 

Some Red apologists who admit 
atrocities, endeavor to excuse them 
on the ground that there were too 
many priests in Spain, most of them 
with too much property. 

The idea is prevalent amongst 
Irish Protestants that Spain was lit- 
erally swarming with priests. Some 
figures will be of interest. They ap- 
ply to the year 1935. 
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Germany: 1 priest for 840 Cath- 
olics. 

Ireland: 1 priest for 770 Cath- 
olics. 

Spain: 1 priest for 700 Catholics. 

U. S. 1 priest for 640 Catholics. 

Nor can it be said that the clergy 
of Spain were wealthy. The con- 
trary is the truth. 

For more than 100 years the 
Catholic Church has been harassed 
and persecuted by successive Span- 
ish Governments, instigated by 
Masonic influences. On several oc- 
casions, particularly in 1837 and 
1931, the Church in Spain was dis- 
established and deprived of all real 
property, and the religious Orders 
were prohibited from acquiring 
property in the future. By the Con- 
cordat of 1851, a small compensation 
was given in the form of an allow- 
ance for the Bishops and priests. 
The Primate of Spain received $8,- 
000 a year. This was not a prince- 
ly figure for a Cardinal ruling a 
Catholic nation of over 20,000,000 
people. The Spanish Bishops re- 
ceived an average salary of $2,000. 

Many of the parish priests had to 
eke out a living as clerks, garden- 
ers, etc. Their average salary be- 
fore the Revolution was about $400 
per annum. Over 3,000 parish 
priests received only $125 a year. 

“How then,” it may be asked, 
“can we account for anti-Christian 
Communism in a once Catholic 
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country like Spain? Surely, if 
priests and religious had lived up to 
their noble calling, there would have 
been no atrocities.” 

Unfortunately, with the history 
of the world before our minds, we 
must admit that the human race has 
nearly always turned against its 
greatest benefactors. Jesus Christ 
Himself was crucified by the very 
men whom He came to save. St. 
Paul was beheaded. St. Peter was 
crucified; not because he was a bad 
Pope, but because he was a good 
one. St. Joan of Arc was burned; 
the priests and religious of Spain 
were tortured and murdered by the 
people whom they served. Did not 
our Savior foretell to the Apostles, 
“The servant is not greater than his 
master. If they have persecuted Me, 
they will persecute you”? 

Another allegation sometimes 
made by Communists is that Spain 
was overrun with Religious Congre- 
gations. The following list com- 
piled from figures presented in the 
Spanish Cortes in 1911 disproves 
this allegation completely:— 

Belgium: 1 religious for 190 Cath- 
olics. 

England: 1 religious for 300 Cath- 
olics. 

Ireland: 1 religious for 360 Cath- 
olics. 

Spain: 1 religious for 390 Cath- 
olics. 

Thus Spain possessed a very small 
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proportion of religious in 1911. In 
more recent years the number of 
religious in Spain had considerably 
decreased, so that the proportion of 
religious was still smaller. 

Thus in 1934 Germany had one 
religious for 230 Catholics; Spain, 
one religious for 600 Catholics. 

It is not surprising that the de- 
crease in the number of religious 
was accompanied by a general decay 


of religion. A great part of Spain 
had become Catholic only in name. 
But she is recovering; she is return- 
ing with feeble and halting steps 
from the very edge of the tomb. 
The Nationalist forces are restoring 
religion. Their generals have 
brought back the Church’s feasts, 
the Crucifix, the Mass. Please God, 
they will also bring back freedom 
and peace and social justice. 
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Spanish Didymus 


The popularity of M. Llado, a Canon of the Cathedral of Vich, proved 
his downfall, for he was a marked man as soon as the Civil War broke 
out. One of the first acts of the Red militia was to drag him out for 
immediate execution. 

The aged Canon smiled when he heard that they had come to kill 
him. Obviously he was quite pleased. The executioners were taken back 
by his smile. One of them stepping up to him asked, “Does not the 
thought of death frighten you?” 

“No,” answered the old man, “I always wished to die like this.” 

Observing the looks of astonishment on their faces he continued, 
“During my whole life I have prayed for three favors. First, for my own 
salvation. Now, this kind of death gives me confidence that God will open 
Heaven to me. Secondly, I have always prayed to be a martyr. You tell 
me that you are going to shoot me, so my second prayer has been heard. 
My third prayer has always been that my death will bring saving grace to 
some soul, which will accompany me to Heaven instead of falling into 
Hell. Now, if among you who are about to shoot me, and whom I freely 
forgive, God could find such a soul, I would die fully satisfied.” 

As the eye of the priest fell on ane of the executioners, he tossed aside 
his rifle, stepped forward. Kneeling before the aged priest he kissed his 
hands. Weeping, he said, “I shall be that soul which you asked God for. 
I am sorry. I wish to die for Jesus Christ!” Then rising the militiaman 
took his place beside the priest before the firing squad. 

A moment later the leader of the militiamen gave the order to fire! 
As the rifles cracked, the smiling apostle and the contrite anarchist fell 
forward, their hands clasped in each other’s. 

Told by the former Apostolic Delegate to Spain, Msgr. Antoniutti, during a 
conference given in the Gregoriana University, Rome. 








What the Talmud Is 


Book by 2,500 authors 


In the arsenal of the anti-Sem- 
ite there are many weapons, but 
none is used more often in attacks 
on the Jewish people than the Tal- 
mud. This mysterious title is 
quoted knowingly by street-corner 
orators who treat it as 2 reliable 
friend that can always be called up- 
on to prove the malicious intentions 
of modern Hebrews; and the ever- 
growing pages of inflammable anti- 
Semitic literature contain many ref- 
erences to its evil character and its 
supposed assaults upon humanity 
and Christianity. It seldom occurs to 
us to ask what is this work which is 
so frequently on the lips of the ene- 
mies of the Jew, and how far is the 
claim justified that it reflects a bitter 
hostility to Christ and Christianity. 

The name Talmud primarily 
means “teaching” and it is applied 
today to that part of the Jewish tra- 
dition that is contained in two great 
compilations which were produced 
in the rabbinical schools of Palestine 
and Babylonia after the fall of the 
Jewish kingdom and the dispersion 
of the people. The religious writ- 
ings of the ancient Hebrews did not 
cease with the appearance of the Old 
Testament, any more than Christian 
spiritual literature withered after the 


By JOSEPH N. MOODY 
Condensed from Wisdom* 


completion of the New Testament. 
In both cases there was a distinct 
need to interpret and develop the 
ideas and legislation of the sacred 
books in the light of changing con- 
ditions and new needs. Jewish tra- 
dition maintains that this work of 
explanation began at the time of 
Moses. Certainly it is true that gen- 
erations of religious leaders did try 
to expound the prescriptions of the 
law, and that ultimately a need was 
felt to incorporate this traditional 
material into a written form that 
would preserve it for posterity. This 
was made more necessary by the fact 
that the Jewish people had been 
scattered by political disasters and 
were in grave danger of losing their 
spiritual heritage. The result was 
that a tradition which had been pre- 
served orally for centuries was ulti- 
mately cast into a definite literary 
mould—the Talmud. It assumed its 
final form in two different redac- 
tions, known as the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Talmud from the place 
of their origin. 

The Palestinian Talmud was com- 
pleted in the schools of Tiberias, in 
the Holy Land, in the 5th century 
after Christ. It is shorter and more 
concise than the Babylonian, and 
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several important sections are miss- 
ing in the manuscript versions that 
have come down to us. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud reached its final 
form some time after 500 A. D., in 
the rabbinical schools of Sura in the 
Euphrates valley. It is the more 
important of the two, and when we 
use the word “Talmud” we usually 
refer to this collection of ancient 
Jewish religious literature. 

The text and study of the Talmud 
spread from Babylonia throughout 
the Near East and to North Africa 
and Europe. In all the Jewish com- 
munities of the Western World it 
came to be considered as a supple- 
ment to the Bible, occupying much 
the same position as “tradition” in 
the Catholic sense. Its study was 
deemed necessary for a_ proper 
knowledge of the religious spirit of 
the people. At different periods its 
authority was disputed by move- 
ments such as Karaism, but it re- 
mained an important source of re- 
ligious truth and practice. Since the 
emancipation and the entrance of 
the Jew into the cultural activities of 
the West, the importance of the Tal- 
mud has diminished, and today it is 
regarded as a branch of theological 
learning, and its study is relegated 
to the rabbinical seminaries. Yet 
for centuries it was the chief intel- 
lectual nourishment of the Jewish 
mind, and its study played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
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that intellectual activity that has 
been characteristic of the Jew. 
Since its authority in Jewish life 
was second only to the Scriptures, 
the Talmud has been the subject of 
denunciation by enemies of the 
Jews, especially since the Old Testa- 
ment was immune from criticism 
until very recent times. The first 
condemnation of it dates from the 
13th century. It became the center 
of an acrimonious dispute on the 
eve of the Reformation in Germany, 
when the humanists led by Reuehlin 
defended it from the attacks of 
Pfefferkorn and the Traditionalists. 
This controversy, which was closely 
connected with the career of Luther, 
had the unexpected result of causing 
the publication of the first complete 
printed edition of the Babylonian 
Talmud at Venice under the protec- 
tion of a papal privilege. It was 
subsequently put on the Index, and 
was condemned by leading Protes- 
tant authorities. Although later 
Christian scholars have come to ap- 
preciate it and to study it objective- 
ly, modern anti-Semites of the pagan 
variety have made it one of their 
chief objectives in their campaign of 
slander. : 
The Talmud is not a book, but a 
literature, that might be compared 
to the Apocrypha, or to the writings 
of the Fathers. It is an enormous, 
unclassified work, occupying 12 
closely printed volumes of about 
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1,000 pages each in the German 
translation of Lazarus Goldschmidt. 
It was the fruit of more than 2,500 
separate authors and its production 
took 1,000 years. Hence it contains 
the most diverse, and often contra- 
dictory, opinions on a great variety 
of subjects and includes “the most 
varied shades of piety and ethical 
thinking, casual dialogues of a gen- 
eral nature, private utterances of 
teachers totally devoid of any bind- 
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ing implication.” Selected quota- 
tions from this huge storehouse of 
fact and thought, law and fancy, 
must be made cautiously. It is ob- 
viously unfair to take a few passages 
and say: “Behold this is the book,” 
or “These are thy gods, O Israel.” 
One may as well describe Gothic in 
terms of the gargoyles, or picture 
early Christianity from a few se- 
lected passages drawn from some of 
the less reliable of the early Fathers. 


+4 


Laughter vs. Tears 


Recent investigations conducted by a Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Illinois arrived at the following conclusions: 
Collegians cried less than once in every 20 days, but¢laughed 


more than 20 times every day. 


Women wept three times as often as men, but did not laugh 


as often as men. 


Weeping was caused 80 to 90% of the time by environment. 
Laughter was caused 98% of the time by social contacts. 

The chief cause of gloom or joy was class grades. 

Letters, received or not received, ranked second, especially letters 


containing checks from home. 


“Dates” were shown to be only tenth among the sources of 


cheer. 


The Liguorian (Feb. ’38). 
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An American priest of the Maryknoll Mission renamed his smiling 


Sino servant “Jeeves.” 


Improving on his original, however, the priest 





taught him some slang—no doubt to make the lonely mission station seem 
more like home. One of the expressions was “scram,” which was explain- 
ed as a polite alternative to “Will you kindly leave the room?” 

Soon afterwards the Bishop of the territory arrived with his chaplain, 
and “Jeeves” was told off to look after his Lordship’s comfort. On the 
first morning, “Jeeves,” finding the Bishop still in his room when the bed 
was due to be made, unceremoniously walked in and ordered “Scram!” 
The Bishop obeyed. The Advocate (18 Aug. °38). 











| Meet Spencer Tracy 


By FATHER EDWARD J. FLANAGAN 


Condensed from Liberty* 


| have just returned from Holly- 
wood, where I enjoyed a unique ex- 
perience—that of meeting myself. 
It is a strange feeling to meet face 
to face and for the first time, the 
man who is to play the part of one’s 
self, and to match philosophies of 
life with this other person. 

For a great many years I have 
been building up in my own mind 
a mental image of myself. When I 
comb my hair each day, looking in- 
to the mirror, I am adding to that 
self-impression. So, when I was in- 
troduced to the man who is “me” 
in a moving picture, you can imag- 
ine my feelings. 

It was as if I had looked into my 
mirror and seen, not myself—not 
the Father Flanagan I had known 
these many years—but a total 
stranger, dressed as an aviator with 
grease paint streaking down his 
jacket. For my alter ego, my screen 
personality, is Spencer Tracy, who 
was then engaged in making the last 
“shots” for Test Pilot. After Test 
Pilot he was me—Father Flanagan 
—in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pro- 
duction of Boys Town, a movie 
based upon our incorporated town- 
ship, composed of 200 homeless 
boys who govern themselves. Yet, 


No Oliver Twist orphanage 


until within a month of the time the 
first camera would start clicking, we 
had never met. 

“Father,” Spencer was saying, 
and he grinned sheepishly at the 
personal superstition he was about 
to reveal, “I’m almost afraid of this 
part in Boys Town. They tell me 
I made a pretty good priest in San 
Francisco. Well, out here we have 
a saying that ‘the second time’s the 
charm.’ I wonder if I will do as 
well again as a priest in Boys Town. 

“All actors do everything possible 
to live their part—to be the very 
image of the person they are por- 
traying. But few actors, Father, 
have the opportunity of being con- 
fronted by that person. That makes 
the going even rougher; for as I 
play this part I will be thinking not 
only of you but of what you will 
think of me.” 

As he talked I could feel his eyes 
upon me, studying my every little 
mannerism: the way I sat in the 
chair, the way I talked, the way I 
pushed the hair back from my fore- 
head. I knew that he was studying 
me—the man he was going to be- 
come—as searchingly as I studied 
him. I almost knew what was run- 
ning through his mind. Now he 
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was saying something important: 

“I want to do something for the 
other fellow, the less fortunate man. 
I don’t mean by just writing checks 
for charity. Any one can do that if 
he has the money. 

“I want to use the natural talent 
that God gave me in a réle that will 
bring home to the public the story 
of neglected homeless boys. The 
drama is there—plenty of it. One 
doesn’t need any plot genius to man- 
ufacture it. I’ve seen hungry little 
fellows with pinched faces, in bread 
lines; I’ve seen them clustered on 
the tops of freight cars pouring into 
California. 

“That’s why I really want to do 
a good job in Boys Town. In such 
a picture I can show them how 
worth-while men can be built from 
such raw material. 

“If I am instrumental, through 
this picture, in giving a new op- 
portunity, a new hope, a new life 
to one single child who otherwise 
would not have such a chance, then 
I’ve done something. And the Boys 
Town movie will give me such an 
opportunity. I only hope that I can 
do justice to the part.” 

To hear such a philosophy of liv- 
ing come from the lips of my other 
self was like looking into my mirror 
and finding not my own but a 
stranger's face staring out at me. 
Yet, when the stranger talked, it 
was my voice and he was expressing 




































my very own philosophy of life. 

Of all the players in Hollywood 
who might have been chosen for 
the part, the man who was selected 
was a man who hoped to accomplish 
in the picture Boys Town the same 
thing that I was working to ac- 
complish in the real Boys Town— 
the giving of new opportunity to the 
hundreds of homeless children scat- 
tered throughout America. 

“You might be suffering some 
doubt, Spencer,” I reassured him, 
“about your ability to portray Father 
Flanagan. But you can rest assured 
that Father Flanagan has no such 
doubts. Any man who believes as 
you do, who feels the urge to do 
things to ease the path of the less 
fortunate man, cannot only do a 
good portrayal of Father Flanagan 
—he can do a good portrayal of 
men far greater than Father Flan- 
agan.” 

This philosophy of doing for 
others, incidentally, is not peculiar 
to Spencer. All Hollywood seems 
to participate in a growing social 
consciousness which is abroad in the 
land. In such pictures as Winterset 
and Dead End the motion-picture 
industry has demonstrated its power 
along these lines. Boys Town will, 
I believe, be its first attempt at a 
social-service theme developed upon 
actual fact and living figures. And 
Hollywood is enthused about it. 

It was almost a year ago that 
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John Considine, Jr., Metro producer, 
happened upon a small item in a 
Los Angeles newspaper which in- 
trigued him. It was the story of our 
“city” election at Boys Town, Ne- 
braska, where some 200 citizens of 
a legally incorporated township 
went to the polls and elected a boy 
mayor and six boy commissioners. 
Here was color. Here was romance. 

So, a short time later, O. O. Dull 
and Eleanor Griffith, who jointly 
did the preliminary research for the 
picture, sat in my office at Boys 
Town. 

“I guess you will be glad to 
know, Father,” Mr. Dull said, after 
introducing himself as John Con- 
sidine’s representative, “that this 
picture is going to be made.” 

“That,” I answered, “depends en- 
tirely upon the type of picture you 
are planning to make. If you are 
planning to weave a_ sentimental 
plot around the name of Boys Town, 
and make an Oliver Twist orphan- 
age picture, I’d rather that it never 
be made. 

“You know,” I went on, “there 
have been some movies about or- 
phanages that I haven’t liked. For 
the most part, I don’t believe such 
pictures have been justified. Of 
course, in a few instances there have 
been abuses. But in most cases the 
abuses have been due more to a fail- 
ure to understand children and their 
problems than to an actual desire 
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to abuse them with cruel treatment. 

“Boys Town, however, is support- 
ed by voluntary contributions of 
people who feel that my way of 
handling boys is a good way. And 
my way is to recognize that each 
boy is a definite individual, a sep- 
arate social entity with ideas and 
natural gifts peculiar to himself. My 
way is to let the boy handle himself. 
Boys Town is nof an institution. It 
is a township where fine little men 
live and work, study and play, gov- 
ern themselves and form—largely by 
and for themselves—the strength of 
character essential to a good life. 

“If you can capture such a Boys 
Town on the screen I sincerely be- 
lieve you will have a great moving 
picture and I shall be happy.” 

And this is exactly the sort of 
picture Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
written around Boys Town. From 
faded clippings in our files the staff 
gleaned almost forgotten incidents. 
They gathered facts from case his- 
tories and correspondence. They 
lived with the boys until they knew 
each one’s desires and ambitions. 
They captured the “feel” of the 
township, its spirit, ends, and aims. 
In Boys Town you will find stories 
as dramatic and moving as those 
Edward Doherty passed on to Lib- 
erty readers last fall when he wrote 
The Boy Who Shot His Father, an 
article which focused nation-wide 
attention on Boys Town. These 
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stories are from my own limited ex- 
perience. There are so many others. 
What a magnificent picture could be 
woven around Jane Addams and 
her Hull House! Around Dr. Ber- 
nardo and his orphaned lads who 
have done so much to make Austra- 
lia a land where men might work 
and live. Around Don Bosco in 
re 

There is, Ill venture to say, more 
appeal—if a quieter appeal—at- 
tached to the building of Hull 
House than there is in the mad 
scramble of Napoleon to found an 
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Empire. And I speak from my own 
small experience when I say that 
Hull House is a more lasting mon- 
ument to true heroism than is the 
tomb of Napoleon. 

Mickey—who, incidentally, __re- 
minded me strongly of one of our 
young city commissioners at Boys 
Town—gave me my most lasting 
impression of Hollywood. Imme- 
diately after we were introduced, 
Mickey—before I could get my own 
autograph book from my pocket— 
had his ready: “Father, can I have 
your autograph?” 
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How to Spoil a Child 


. Begin by giving him whatever he cries for, and whenever he wants it. 

. Tell your friends in his presence how sharp and clever he is. 

. Let him hear his parents quarrel. 

. Tell him he is too much for you. 

. Let him stay away from school, and Mass on Sundays, if he wants to. 

Show him that money is your chief aim in life. 

. Punish him if he annoys you, but not if he annoys other people. 

. Let him go where he likes. 

. Take his part against the teacher. 

. Tell him what he ought to do (especially when he is in bad temper); 
but avoid doing the same yourself. 

11. Never mind what companions he chooses. 

12. Discuss your acquaintances before him and show him how little you 

respect them. 
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The Liguorian (Sept. ’38). 
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It isn’t the youngster who needs correction. Nine times out of ten, 


it’s the parent. 
Father Flanagan quoted in Truth (Sept. ’38). 











The Church in China and in Japan 


By A MISSIONARY 


Condensed from The Irish Catholic* 


In China there are nearly 3,000,- 
ooo Catholics. Since the disastrous 
Boxer rebellion, in which some 10,- 
ooo Catholics were massacred, the 
number has increased swiftly and 
steadily. In fact, it is doubtful if in 
any other part of the world the 
Faith increased so rapidly as in 
China. In 1905 there were 880,000 
Catholics in what was then the 
Chinese Empire; five years later, the 
number had risen to nearly 2,000,- 
000; in the next five-year period 
there was an increase of 500,000; 
and, not to prolong the record, by 
1936 there were 2,934,715. Just be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war 
there must have been easily 3,000,- 
000. 

This tremendous increase is not, 
of course, to be accounted for en- 
tirely by conversions to the Faith. 
But it is significant that in 1935 
there were 106,000 converts. There 
was every reason to hope that at 
least 1,000,000 would turn from 
paganism to the Church every ten 
years. What with converts and the 
natural increase of those already 
within the fold, it is not too much 
to say that within a few generations 
there would have been more Cath- 
olics in China than in any other 


The seed falls on good and bad ground 


country in the world, including our 
own. 

I have often repeated the remark 
made to me by the late Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh, of Maryknoll, 
“China is to be the Ireland of the 
future.” When he made that 
prophecy some 25 years ago I may 
have been tempted to take it as an 
example of wishful thinking by a 
confirmed optimist. But today cold 
facts and figures demonstrate that 
the saintly Bishop was a very real- 
istic optimist. 

But mere numerical increase is 
not the only reason for rejoicing 
over the state of the Church in 
China. It is the policy of the Holy 
Father that the clergy and hierarchy 
in China shall, as soon as possible, 
be all native, and already there are 
22 Chinese bishops out of a total of 
95, and 1,822 Chinese priests out of 
a total of 2,635. There are 843 na- 
tive Chinese seminarians preparing 
for the priesthood, and no fewer 
than 5,000 more in colleges prepara- 
tory to the seminaries. 

Besides seminarians, priests, pre- 
fects apostolic, vicars apostolic and 
bishops, there are thousands of nuns 
in China. To be exact, there are 6,- 
766 of them, and of that number 
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4,646 are native Chinese. In a great 
many convents, Chinese nuns live 
together with Europeans, and Amer- 
icans, but in convents wholly Chin- 
ese there are not less than 2,564 
Sisters. 

So far so good. But now that a 
war of conquest is on, what will 
happen? It would be rash, if not 
mad, to attempt a prediction. Some 
Catholics, being pro-Japanese, say 
that if and when Japan assumes con- 
trol of all China (her obvious am- 
bition), the Church will make even 
greater progress than before. Per- 
haps. I wish I could think so. But 
like the Scotsman, “I hae my doots.” 
For the Church in Japan has made 
no such phenomenal advance as in 
China. In spite of the example of 
the magnificent tenacity of the 
Japanese Catholics, who retained the 
Faith from the death of St. Francis 
Xavier in 1552 until Father Petit- 
jean in 1865, and notwithstanding 
the impetus given by governmental 
edicts of toleration in 1875 and 
1899, there were in 1933, in Japan 
proper, only 100,491 Catholics. To- 
day there are about 110,000 out of 
a population of some 70,000,000. 
That is to say, we make about as 
many converts per annum in China 
as there are Catholics in Japan. The 


present Catholic population of Japan 
proper is 108,934. This means an 
increase of 3,240 in the last year. 
There are 2,947 preparing for Bap- 
tism. 

Dr. Joseph Schmidlin, of the 
University of Miinster, in Germany, 
who has written what is perhaps the 
most scientifically accurate history 
of the Catholic missions in all the 
world, says of the Church in Japan: 
“Since the beginning of the present 
century, am ever-increasing retro- 
gression has set in, accompanied by 
grave disappointments and disillus- 
ionments. The exaggerated hopes 
for the winning of the souls of the 
Japanese people have not been ful- 
filled, the stream of conversions has 
diminished to a trickle, and has been 
offset by losses; and even an indirect 
apostolate along intellectual and 
charitable lines has offered little 
promise of success.” 

Those Catholics, therefore, who 
may be tempted to condone the 
Japanese invasion of China because 
of a problematical advantage to the 
Church, may do well to ponder 
these facts and figures. For my 
part, I have grave fears that the 
flourishing condition of the Church 
in China may be rudely interfered 
with if the Japanese take possession. 


-+$hide- 


Catholics in the United States in 1784 numbered 19 priests, 9,000 
freemen, 3,000 children and 3,000 negro slaves. 


The Catholic Boy (Jan. ’38). 








Examination of Conscience 
By CAROLYN THERESE KOBBE 


Condensed from Mary’s Mission* 


God said: “You understand, that 
you should make the examination 
of your conscience. It is an excel- 
lent exercise. But what is it? Is 
it to think of all the foolish things 
you have done during the day? Is 
it to recall all the foolishness that 
you have committed during the day 
with a feeling of repentance? Well, 
I accept your penitence. 

“But if you wish to scrutinize at 
length all the ingratitudes of the 
day, the bitterness, the fevers, sins, 
sorrows, and remorses, and if you 
expect to keep a register of your sins 
of nonsense and foolishness, know 
that it is I that hold the Book of 
Judgment, from which you may 
profit. 

“You are not to count, to calcu- 
late, to dispute like a tax-collector. 
I will do My work. Do not you at- 
tend to work which you should not 
do. Are your sins so important 
that they must be catalogued and 
classified, and that you must review 
them to yourself with a sort of 
pious devotion? 

“In Heaven are bound the eternal 
sheaves of virtue, grace, prayer and 
merit, in our imperishable granaries. 
You are not to be poor imitators, to 


busy yourselves each night in bind- 
ing the miserable sheaves of your 
daily sins,—merely for the sake of 
burning them. It is too much, 
they are not worth the trouble. You 
think too much of your sins. It is 
better to think of them before com- 
mitting them. Since when has the 
laborer made sheaves of tares and 
chaff? It is not only pride, great 
pride, but likewise a waste of time. 

“When a pilgrim, a traveler, has 
passed by a muddy wayside, he care- 
fully cleanses his feet before cross- 
ing the threshold of the church. He 
does this because he is cleanly, and 
because the mud in the wayside 
must not soil the flagstones of the 
church. But once he has done this, 
and has entered, he thinks of it no 
more. He is not always looking at 
his feet! He has no heart, no gaze, 
no voice, but for the tabernacle, 
wherein the Body of Jesus shines 
eternally. It suffices that the mud 
of the wayside has not crossed the 
threshold of the temple. Now let 
us speak of it no more. Not even 
the memory of the mud must be 
carried into the temple, for you are 
guests, and worthy ones. Do not 
carry into My temple the stains of 
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your filthy paths of the daytime to 
soil the sacred threshold of My 
night. Wash yourselves of these 
stains, and make the examination 
of conscience, but one does not wash 
oneself all the time! Be like the pil- 
grim who looks only to the taber- 
nacle, who no longer sees, nor hears 
anything but the altar whereon My 
Son has been so often sacrificed. Be 
like the pilgrim who sees only 
the brightness of My Son’s splendor. 

“Enter into My night as into My 
home, for it is there that I Myself 
am Master. If you are absolutely 
determined to offer Me something 
before you go to bed at night, let it 
first of all be an Act of Thanksgiv- 
ing, for all the help I give you, for 
the innumerable gifts with which I 
shower you each day, with which I 
have showered you this very day. 
Afterwards let the examination of 
your conscience be an ablution, and 
not a dragging out of all your stains 
and errors. Yesterday is over, My 
children, think of tomorrow, and of 
your salvation. Your salvation does 
not lie in the direction of yesterday 


but of tomorrow. Think less, then, 
of the sins which you have already 
committed, but more of those that 
you may be tempted to commit. 
Think before committing them, for 
afterwards it is too late for preven- 
tion, though not for repentance. 

“When you have gone over your 
sins, you make them as large as 
mountains. It is at the point of 
consent that you must realize their 
terror. Be virtuous before, and not 
after the fatal hour has struck, for 
that which passes has passed .. . 
tomorrow alone remains, and _per- 
haps will not remain for long. 

“I know you, My children, you 
are always the same. You are very 
willing to make great sacrifices as 
long as you can choose them, rather 
than make small ones which I ask 
of you. 

“Be like one in a boat on a river, 
who does not row all the time, but 
sometimes lets himself drift along 
with the current, and let yourself 
sometimes drift on the current of 
time, and let yourself enter worthily 
beneath the bridge of My night.” 


d & 


A controlled passion, a moderated strength, a humble grandeur are 
always the most perfect forms of passion, strength and grandeur. So, too, 
an inward richness that does not display all its treasures, a suffering that 
instead of clenching its fist and calling on the universe to bear witness, 


turns to heaven. 


From In Search of Mozart by Henri Gheon (Sheed & Ward). 

















Protect the Worker? 


By POPE LEO XIII 


Condensed from Rerum Novarum* 


The condition of the working 
people is the pressing question of 
the hour. Some remedy must be 
found quickly, for the misery and 
wretchedness pressing so unjustly 
on the majority of the working 
class. 

The result of civil change and 
revolution has been to divide society 
into two widely differing castes. 

On the one side there is the party 
which holds power because it holds 
wealth; which has in its grasp the 
whole of labor and trade; which 
manipulates for its own benefit and 
its own purposes all the sources of 
supply, and which is even repre- 
sented in the councils of the State 
itself. 

On the other side there is the 
needy and powerless multitude; sick 
and sore in spirit and ever ready for 
disturbance. 

It has come to pass that working- 
men have been surrendered, isolated 
and helpless, to the hardheartedness 
of employers and the greed of un- 
checked competition. The mischief 
has been increased by rapacious 
usury, which although more than 
once condemned by the Church, is 
nevertheless, under atdifferent guise, 
but with the like injustice, still prac- 
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ticed by grasping men. To this must 
be added that the hiring of labor 
and the conduct of trade are concen- 
trated in the hands of comparatively 
few individuals; so that a small 
number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses 
of the laboring poor a yoke little 
better than that of slavery itself. 

It must not be supposed that the 
solicitude of the Church is so pre- 
occupied with the spiritual concerns 
of her children as to neglect their 
temporal and earthly interests. 

Her desire is that the poor, for 
example, should rise above poverty 
and wretchedness and better their 
condition in life; and for this she 
makes a strong endeavor. 

All human subsistence is derived 
either from labor on one’s own land, 
or from some toil. 

It may be truly said that it is only 
by the labor of workingmen that 
states grow rich. 

Rights must be religiously re- 
spected wherever they exist. It is 
the duty of the public authority to 
prevent and to punish injury and 
to protect everyone in the possession 
of his own. 

Religion teaches the wealthy own- 
er and the employer that their work- 


15, 1891, from Rome, Italy. 
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people are not to be accounted their 
bondsmen; that it is shameful and 
inhuman to treat men like chattels 
to make money by, or to look upon 
them merely as so much muscle or 
physical strength. 

The rich must religiously refrain 
from cutting down the workman’s 
earnings, whether by force or fraud 
or by usurious dealings; and with 
all the greater reason because the 
laboring man is, as a rule, weak 
and unprotected, and because his 
slender means should, in proportion 
to their slenderness, be accounted 
sacred. 

The preservation of life is the 
bounden duty of all. It necessarily 
follows that each one has a right to 
procure what is required in order to 
live; and the poor can procure it 
in no other way than by what they 
can earn through their work. 

A workman’s wages should be 
sufficient to enable him comfortably 
to support himself, his wife, his chil- 
dren. 

It is just and right that the results 
of labor should belong to those who 
have bestowed their labor. 

The State is bound to protect 
natural rights, not to destroy them. 
And if it forbid its citizens to form 
associations, it contradicts the very 
principle of its own existence, for 
both they and it exist in virtue of 
the like principle, namely, the nat- 
ural tendency of man to dwell in 


society with his fellow men. 

When there is question of defend- 
ing the rights of individuals the 
poor and badly-off have a claim to 
especial consideration. 

The richer class have many ways 
of shielding themselves, and stand 
less in need of help from the State; 
whereas the mass of the poor have 
no resources of their own to fall 
back upon, and must chiefly depend 
upon the assistance of the State. And 
it is for this reason that wage- 
earners, since they belong mostly to 
that class should be especially cared 
for and protected by government. 

Laws only bind when they are in 
accordance with right reason, and 
hence with the eternal law of God. 

Man should not consider his ma- — 
terial possessions as his own; but 
as common to all, so as to share 
them without hesitation when others 
are in need. 

Whoever has received from the 
Divine bounty a large share of tem- 
poral blessings, whether they be ex- 
ternal and material, or gifts of the 
mind, has received them for the pur- 
pose of using them for the perfect- 
ing of his own nature; and, at the 
same time, that he may employ 
them, as the steward of God’s Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of others. 

The right to possess private prop- 
erty is derived from Nature, not 
from man; and the State has the 
right to control its use in the inter- 
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ests of the public good alone, but 
by no means to absorb it altogether. 

God has granted the earth to man- 
kind in general, not in the sense 
that all without distinction can deal 
with it as they like, but rather that 
no part of it has been assigned to 
anyone in particular, and that the 
limits of private possession have 
been left to be fixed by man’s own 
industry, and by the laws of indi- 
vidual races. 

The law therefore should favor 
ownership; and its policy should be 
to induce as many as possible of the 


people to become property owners. 

Every minister of the holy re- 
ligion must bring to the struggle the 
full energy of his mind and all his 
power of endurance. 

They should never cease to urge 
upon men of every class, upon the 
high-placed as well as the lowly, the 
Gospel doctrines of Christian life; 
by every means in their power they 
must strive to secure the good of 
the people; and above all, they must 
earnestly cherish in themselves, and 
try to arouse in others, charity, the 
mistress and queen of virtues. 


a i 


Grateful beyond all words for the prayers which have been and 


are being poured out for us by the faithful of the whole Catholic 
world, with all our heart we offer for the salvation and for the 
peace of the world this life, which in virtue of those prayers the 
Lord has spared and even renewed. Let the Lord of life and death, 
if He wills, take from us the inestimable gift of an already long 
life, or, if He will, let Him prolong still further the laborious days 


of this afflicted and worried toiler. 


dh 


We earnestly beseech our people to examine carefully, and to apply 
conscientiously, the saving principles enunciated in the providential en- 
cyclicals of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. And turning to our separated 
brethren, in the spirit of Christian charity and brotherly love, we ask 
them, too, to seek in these Encyclicals the common remedy for the harsh 
conditions of the day. To Catholic labor leaders and unionists, as well 
as to Catholic employers, we express the profound hope that they will 
bend their best energies to the realization of the Christian social order 
envisaged by the Holy Father, to the end that, achieving first a true indus- 
trial and social peace at home, we may thus contribute to a lasting peace 
among all nations. 


Pope Pius XI. 


The Bishops of the Administrative Committee of the 
N. C. W. C. (N. C. W. C. News Service). 
































Press Relations Group 


Down to business 


The United catholic Organiza- 
tion’s Press Relations Committee has 
been growing at an amazing rate 
since its nativity some eight months 
ago. A visit to the New York Divi- 
sion of the U. C. O. Press Relations 
Committee may prove interesting 
and stimulating. Let us attend one 
of their bi-monthly sessions. Men 
and women from New York City 
and northern New Jersey are gradu- 
ally filling up the large room where 
the meetings are held. Taking seats 
are lawyers, doctors, dentists, uni- 
versity professors, workers, school 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, ac- 
countants, newspapermen, actresses, 
housewives—a veritable cross section 
of the population. These men and 
women are the official representa- 
tives of 27 Catholic organizations 
with a combined membership that 
mounts into impressive numbers. 

The meeting is beginning. There 
is the opening prayer. The minutes. 
The chairman is reading letters 
from Catholic societies in McAllen, 
Tex., Meadville, Pa. Berkeley, 
Calif., Galveston, Texas, Conneaut, 
Ohio, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., requesting 
instructions on the setting up of a 
division of the Press Relations Com- 
mittee in their localities. 


By JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 


Condensed from America* 


A young man arises to report on 
something. It seems that several 
months previously the Press Rela- 
tions Committee, moved by com- 
plaints from various sections of the 
country concerning left-wing pene- 
tration of college newspapers, had 
appointed a sub-committee to con- 
duct a survey. The young man has 
some more evidence in this regard. 
He reads from the Daily lowan, a 
paper perused by students of the 
State University of Iowa. It becomes 
obvious the Daily Iowan is a sound- 
ing board for leftist propaganda. 
There is a smart-alecky pooh-pooh- 
ing of the Dies Committee, glorifi- 
cation of a boy who fought for the 
anti-Christian side in Spain—the 
same old line. Issues of the Michi- 
gan Daily, student publication of 
the University of Michigan, are ex- 
amined. It becomes clear that the 
left-wingers have maneuvered them- 
selves into a strong position on the 
Michigan Daily. One editorial, The 
Catholic Church and the Spanish 
War, impressed the meeting as a 
particularly offensive attack on the 
Church. 

“Here,” declares a member, “is an 
absurd situation. We pay our good 
money in taxes to finance these State 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. Oct. 8, 1938. 
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universities. The universities run- 
ning on our money foster student 
publications in which young boys 
misrepresent our religion.” A rep- 
resentative of the Knights of Colum- 
bus recounts his experience with the 
City College of New York, a munici- 
pally supported institution. Blows 
at the Church from a City College 
publication ceased, he said, after he 
with others represented to the proper 
authorities the incongruity of Cath- 
olics being forced to pay for printed 
bombs from college boys. The meet- 
ing decided to set up units of the 
U. C. O. Press Relations Committee 
on or near the campuses of colleges 
and universities and to intensify its 
efforts to halt the increasing leftist 
penetration into student publica- 
tions. 

Brought up next for attention is 
an article from The Leader, San 
Francisco Hibernian paper, discuss- 
ing an anti-Catholic effusion written 
by Gladys Lloyd Robinson, wife of 
Edward G. Robinson, Warner 
Brothers’ film actor, and printed in 
Script, Hollywood publication. Mrs. 
Robinson tells of the visit paid by 
herself and husband to the “Hidden 
Convent of Santa Monica” in Mex- 
ico. She declares the cells are the 
same as they were “after the 32 
young girls escaped,” reports the 
escape likewise of “one of the no- 
vitiates (sic),” describes how herself 
and spouse climbed down into a 
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dark hole used for meditation, and 
how she had to climb up again and 
seek the fresh air when shown “the 
tongues found by the workmen.” 
Commented The Leader anent 
this Robinson lucubration: “There 
is no doubt of the poisonous intent 
behind the confused utterance .... 
Fancy the tongues of nuns lasting 
to this time—g1 years! How fa- 
miliar that overworked word, dear 
to the heart of the anti-Catholic 
romancer, about escaped nuns.” The 
meeting deliberated on this tale, and 
also discussed recent manifestations 
of a left-wing crusade being brewed 
in Hollywood. It decided to have a 
committee go over these questions 
with movie officials in New York. 
Next item on the agenda was a 
report on the Institute of Propa- 
ganda Analysis, Inc. This organiza- 
tion, created a year ago, by some 
professors of Columbia University, 
sends to subscribers a “Monthly Let- 
ter To Help the Intelligent Citizen 
Detect and Analyze Propaganda.” 
The monthly letter for September 
contains this gem: “If Martin Dies 
had been a theologian in the Middle 
Ages, he should have felt at home. 
Anybody he didn’t like he would 
have called a ‘heretic,’ and that 
would have been that.” Impartial 
analyzers of propaganda, as these 
professors claim to be, should be 
careful, the meeting felt, to keep 
under cover any little spiteful biases 
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of their own, such as that unveiled 


above. The impression has been 
growing, it was said, that these 
analyzers lose all their enthusiasm 
when it comes to exposing left-wing 
propaganda. The professors them- 
selves write: “A number of people 
have said that we should analyze 
more left-wing propaganda,” and 
they promise to get busy with this. 
“Some have charged us with being 
propagandists ourselves,” they add. 
Unless they succeed in dispelling 
this growing suspicion, it may be 
necessary to organize an Institute 
for Analyzing the Propaganda put 
out by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, especially in view of the 
fact that their service is now being 
used “in connection with the educa- 
tion of more than 100,000 young 
people in high schools and colleges.” 
A sub-committee was appointed to 
watch for any further manifestation 
of anti-Catholic bias on the part of 
the Institute. 

A representative from the Hiber- 
nians read from his exhaustive report 
of an interview he had with Mrs. 
Knopf, Vice-President of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. Mrs. Knopf. recently 
announced that her firm would pub- 
lish a new book by Dr. Sigmund 
Freud, and that the book was anti- 
Catholic. “I pointed out,” the report 
said, “that Catholics were extremely 
resentful at the flood of anti-Catho- 
lic bias which is finding its way into 
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print, that it is extremely difficult to 
preach a doctrine of moderation and 
tolerance to our own people unless 
Catholics are accorded the same 
treatment of moderation and tolera- 
tion by others; that under the cir- 
cumstances the very frequent in- 
stances of anti-Catholic bias for 
which prominent Jews are responsi- 
ble will inevitably produce a fertile 
field for anti-Semitic propaganda. 

Mrs. Knopf was most courteous, 
and willing to cooperate in the cause 
of mutual tolerance and respect. She 
had not seen the Freud manuscript, 
she disclosed; the information that it 
would be anti-Catholic came from 
friends of Dr. Freud in London. 
When the manuscript is received, 
she agreed to have another interview 
with Press Relations Committee rep- 
resentatives for a thorough discus- 
sion of its contents. 

Came next a report from a sub- 
committee which has discussed with 
the publishers offensive matter in its 
magazine Mr. A sample or two 
from an issue of Mr. will reveal its 
trend: “Movie Censor Joseph Breen 
—The Vatican’s representative in 
Hollywood. . . Dumbest Remark of 
the Year—The Boston Catholic 
Bishop who said: ‘I don’t believe 
Franco would bomb women and 
children, He’s too much of a gentle- 
man.” The issue glowed with a 
left-wingish hue. The representative 
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of the publisher was surprised to 
learn of this trend. He explained 
his firm publishes many magazines, 
and leaves the management largely 
to the editor of each. The publish- 
ing company reported it had sent 
orders to the editor of Mr. to elim- 
inate offensive matter in the future. 

A communication forwarded by a 
Chicago priest was read. He en- 
closed a copy of a letter he had writ- 
ten July 3 to Irita Van Doren, Edi- 
tor, New York Herald Tribune 
Book Section, protesting against the 
manner in which the Herald Tri- 
bune reviewers handled books af- 
fecting the Catholic Church. He 
received no answer. The Press Re- 
lations Committee had already dis- 
cussed some matters with the Herald 


Tribune along these lines. 

A committee was sent to see the 
Herald Tribune’s Managing Editor, 
who received them most courteously 
and talked over things in a very 
friendly spirit. The Committee looks 
forward to better treatment of things 
Catholic in the Herald Tribune's 
Book Section. 

The general meeting dissolved 
into sub-committee groups. During 
this intermission the sub-committees 
discussed their various fields of en- 
deavor. A half hour of this saw 
resumption of the general meeting. 
During this phase, activity for the 
next fortnight was outlined. Meet- 
ings similar to the above have been 
going on every two weeks since the 
early part of the year. 
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True Sympathy 


Accosted one day along an Italian highway by one of those pitiful 
outcasts whom leprosy cut off from society, Francis shuddered and turned 
his face away in horror. He ignored the leper’s plea for alms. Then, sud- 
denly, that sympathy for the underdog, which is characteristic of all truly 
great, knocked at his heart. Francis was gallant and generous enough to 
play host to his guest. Not only did he fill the leper’s disfigured hands 
with gold coins, he actually embraced the wretch and kissed him tenderly 
as a brother. Arthur Tonne, O.F.M., in the St. Anthony Messenger (Oct. °38). 


“Re 


There is a community of life, and it is immeasurably deep. The same 
current of grace flows through all alike, the same active power of God. 
The same real Christ is present in all, as the ideal and prime exemplar of 
perfection, our incentive to pursue it and the creative power which makes 


it possible. From The Church and the Catholic and the Spirit of 
the Liturgy by Romano Guardini (Sheed & Ward). 

















Old woman dies in Korea 


An old lady, in Korean home- 
spun as white as the hair that fram- 
ed her countenance, violated all 
precedent and perplexed her angel- 
escort by pausing when she reached 
the top landing of the Golden Stairs 
for a last, long, wistful look at the 
Ryong Kang country. Uncertain 
whether he could conscientiously 
humor this unexpected whim, her 
angel hovered for a second and 
then, gracefully folding his wings, 
alighted beside her, not unwilling to 
tarry for a moment on the threshold, 
now that she was safe. 

His had been a long commission. 
He had come to know the Ryong 
Kang country as well as herself; he 
had seen her safely through most of 
79 years there under a thatched roof, 
though the occasional leak hadn’t 
been so important to him as it had 
to her. He had been with her in 
the fields in the early spring when 
she was breaking up the clods turn- 
ed up by the plough, and he shared 
the admiration that glowed in her 
eyes when she raised them occasion- 
ally toward the purple patches of 
azalea that robed the mountains 
back of Ryong Kang in royal glory. 
He had often accompanied her to 
the stream with her basket of 


’ 
Journey's End 
By a MARYKNOLL MISSIONER 
Condensed from The Field Afar* 


clothes, and enjoyed letting the tips 
of his glittering wings trail in the 
stream while she rubbed the dirt out 
of the wet clothes on a rough stone. 
She was not one to keep an angel 
overoccupied. The rhythmic rap-a- 
tap-tap of her ironing clubs of an 
evening had a homely music about 
it. At markets, weddings, and 
wakes, he had brushed angelic el- 
bows with the saints and sinners of 
Ryong Kang; and, without for a 
moment losing sight of his own 
precious charge in the midst of all 
the confusion and jostling, he had 
fallen in love with its people and the 
laurel on its hill, so he was not too 
surprised that she paused and look- 
ed back. 

Her gaze was now bent upon fig- 
ures in white, moving busily in and 
out of the little huts, almost all well 
known to her. A group here and 
there, bent over green rows that 
stood out so clear-cut against the 
brown soil, would hold her attention 
for a moment, and then she would 
study others up to their knees in a 
rice paddy. Her eye followed the 
men and women plodding along the 
grey road she had so often walked, 
winding away to the market town. 
She knew the man with the pig on 


*Maryknoll, N. Y. Oct., 1938. 
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his back and the woman with the 
half-bushel of grain. Were they not 
all old neighbors and friends? Then 
she began to cry. 

“Not a thing in their heads!” she 
exclaimed, with a fullness of feeling 
that quite startled her angel out of 
his own reminiscences. “Not a thing 
in their heads but a pig to be sold 
or a row to be weeded! Ah, if they 
only knew!”—shaking her head at 
the futility of it all, and hastily 
adding, “They’re so good at heart!” 

“None better, and I’ve traveled a 
lot,” he responded. 

“Tt was often enough,” she mused, 
“that my own mind was all taken 
up for days at a time with nothing 
but the weeding, or the driving rain 
that was threatening to beat down 
a patch of grain, or the rush to get 
the cabbage in out of an early frost, 
and not a thought of .. .” 

“It’s the way with mortals,” in- 
terrupted her guardian, pensively 
preening a wing. “Somehow they 
don’t appreciate the reality of any- 
thing but what’s before their eyes, 
or under their nose at the moment. 
And, more’s the pity, so many of 
them have never even known that 
anything existed but weeds and wed- 
dings, millet and markets, rice and 
rain. ‘If they only knew,’ as you 
say.” 

“Speaking of rain,” said the old 
lady, “do you remember the day all 
of us from the upper end of the 
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valley were weeding old Kim’s big 
field and myself on the row beside 
his daughter remarked to her, while 
straightening up my aching back, 
that the spring rains were timely 
enough, and she quietly said, ‘God 
sent them.’ It was the grace of God 
that prompted me to ask her ‘What’s 
God?’ for her words that followed 
went down into my heart like the 
seed rice into a deep paddy. They 
set me thinking, though it was long 
before anything came of it.” 

“His grace works gently and 
slowly as a rule,” remarked her 
angel. “But I’m not too sure that 
I may not be acting beyond my 
faculties in allowing you to tarry on 
these dizzy heights. It’s not exactly 

“That was a hard summer,” she 
continued, oblivious of his latter re- 
mark, “and it wasn’t until the flail- 
ing was finished and the snow had 
put us all indoors with the spinning 
and weaving that I found myself 
beside Kim’s daughter again, with 
an opportunity to hear more of the 
doctrine. The more I heard, the 
more my heart warmed to it. It 
came on me like the dawn over O 
Sak mountain, after the long dark 
hours, on the early road to market. 

“And do you remember,” she 
went on, “the next spring when the 
priest came through and I was there 
with the rest to be examined, in 
mortal dread that he might not bap- 
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tize me, although Kim’s daughter 
was squatted right behind me to 
give me a word or two when I’d 
need it? How the sweat came out on 
me when I got caught up on the 
Creed for the third time, and the 
priest frowned and shook his head, 
as if it was all over!” 

“I prayed hard for you that same 
moment,” said her angel. “That 
frown had me worried a bit, till his 
own guardian nodded to me not to 
take it too seriously and explained 
that it was only a nervous way his 
reverence had after being awake 
most of the previous night with the 
fleas. But, as I was saying, this 
tarrying here on the threshold is 
not——” 

“One moment,” she said, with her 
eye fixed on a white building that 
stood out from a group of thatched 
huts. “That’s it, with the bell in 
the fork of the nearest tree. It wasn’t 
there when we first came into 
Ryong Kang. And what a sight 
now, to see the children from four 
villages gathering to it across the 
paddies with their books under their 
arms, to learn that there’s a God 
all-concerned about them! They’re 
the ones that can grasp it quickly, 
and while the grown-ups are well- 
meaning enough, it’s in the hearts 
of the little ones that the God who 
made them finds a ready place, for 
they’re not all cluttered up with 
earthly plans and hopes and fears.” 
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Reluctantly did the old lady with- 
draw her gaze from the youngsters, 
hurrying along to the chapel-school 
which she felt in her heart was the 
great hope of Ryong Kang. Then, 
with a deliberation that sorely tried 
her guardian’s patience, she let her 
eye roam across the green foothills 
studded in places with scrub pine 
and thickly dotted in the clearings 
with mounds, and she began to pick 
out and count some of the smallest 
of them—two from this hill and 
three from that, until she said aloud: 
“Fifty-two! Fifty-two, by God’s 
favor! There would have been 
more, if I had had a little more 
fervor and promptness. God forgive 
me for the time I waited for the rain 
to clear off and then got to Chang’s 
house only to find that the little 
body was already cold.” 

Not having had the heart to in- 
terrupt her harmless musings, but 
by this time fully convinced that he 
had gone the limit, the angel now 
drew himself up prepared to do his 
duty and said briefly and firmly, “It 
is not the custom to pause here on 
the very threshold.” 

“A thousand pardons!” ejaculated 
the old lady at the mention of the 
magic word ‘custom,’ and, quite em- 
barrased, she hastily drew her shawl 
about her and was whisked up to 
the pearly gates into the presence of 
God and the 52 Chinese children 
she herself had baptized. 





The Humanitarian 


By FRANCIS MacMANUS 
Condensed from Hibernia* 


In the morning at her spinster- 
ish breakfast, Miss Blank who might 
just as well be male, read in her 
newspaper about wars and atrocities 
in various parts of the globe, about 
the desecration of a bird sanctuary, 
an Atlantic flight, and a mining dis- 
aster, and so much was her indigna- 
tion stirred that she decided to write 
a letter to the editor of her “favorite 
and esteemed newspaper,” calling 
on the proper authorities for ade- 
quate protection for “the feathered 
denizens of the air.” Having sound- 
ly chastised her maid servant for 
boiling the breakfast egg for ten sec- 
onds longer than the prescribed three 
minutes, she left the house on her 
daily crusade. As she passed through 
the garden her heart was wrung at 
the sight of a poor little gladiola 
that the unfeeling night-winds had 
stricken to the ground, and she rais- 
ed it erect once more. To some 
house sparrows she clucked a few 
words which they did not seem to 
appreciate, and she sighed at the 
failure of her sermon and wondered 
what indeed was the secret of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

Her way down to the offices of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals led through a 


Dog takes all 


part of the city in which one, and 
sometimes two families lived in 
every room of derelict houses. There, 
for the second time that day, her 
wrath was aroused when she per- 
ceived a coal peddler belaboring a 
donkey harnessed to a cart that bore 
his livelihood. The donkey never as 
much as twitched an ear under a 
rain of wicked blows. When she 
had concluded a tirade about the 
inhumanity of the coal peddler, he 
lifted his cap and asked her would 
she mind attending to her own 
sanguinary business, at which she 
blushed darkly. 

In the afternoon, at the insistence 
of a friend who was secretary to a 
preventive organization, she gave a 
chatty lecture to a school on kind- 
ness to certain animals. The children 
were amused to see her leap upon a 
stool when a mechanical mouse ran 
across the floor. On this account she 
had to omit from her lecture the 
charming legend of the Irish saint 
who kept three pets, a cock for wak- 
ing him for matins, a fly for mark- 
ing where he stopped reading in his 
holy book, and a mouse that nibbled 
at his ear to keep him from dozing. 
Instead, she told how an execrable 
coal-heaver had been punished for 
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maltreating a donkey by being de- 
prived of the animal, but this ex- 
ample was not quite a success be- 
cause a pupil asked how did the 
man live after his means of liveli- 
hood had been taken away. How- 


ever, the question was forgotten as 


pleading eyes. The animal world had 
as much right as mankind to kind- 
ness and attention. (Didn’t scien- 
tists prove that the link between ani- 
mals and man was beyond doubt? ) 
It was frightful to think of poor 
doggies being drowned when the 


humanitarian and scientific way was 
to gas them without pain. Every- 
thing possible should be done for 
the comfort of animals. 

Thus philosophizing and renew- 
ing her vows, the humanitarian 
went to sleep in a world in which 
man had been made chief steward 
to which one was not accustomed. of the beasts by God Almighty. Her 
Animals, some anyway, had such _ heart was good. 


h 
Book Club 


In the ten years of its existence the Catholic Book Club has presented 
105 writers. Of these, 53 are Americans, and they are the outstanding 
Catholic Americans. The primary purpose, it may be noted, of the Catholic 
Book Club was precisely to energize American Catholic authorship. Since 
our literary heritage depended on England, the number of English authors, 
28, was normal. In proportion, it seems, there were five Irish authors, 
five French, five German and Austrian, two Spanish, and one each from 
Canada, Norway, Denmark, Rumania and Hungary. Our regret has 
been that Canada has not been more forward. 

Seventy-three are Catholic laymen, 49 men and 24 women; 16 are 
priests, and there is, in addition, a Cardinal, a Bishop and a nun, ten are 
non-Catholics, one of whom is a Congregational minister, two are Jewish. 

Of the 126 titles chosen in the ten-year period, 100 were published 
by secular publishers, and only 26 by Catholic houses. In the next ten 
years, it is hoped that Catholic publishers will show a better percentage. 

Understanding the past of Catholic literature, before 1928, and the 
task during ten years of building up the prestige of Catholic literature, 
it is no small achievement that, through the Catholic Book Club services, 
225,000 Catholic books have been sent out from our office to all parts of 
the U. S. and to many foreign countries. 


Francis Talbot, S.J. in America (29 Sept. 38). 


she began to give out leaflets of in- 
struction in the art of feeding dogs. 

The events of the day stimulated 
her mind to such a passionate burst 
of activity that unconsciously she 
ran over all the elements of her 
credo. It hurt one terribly to see 
animals being treated in a manner 





Pigs and Cream 
By TAD ECKAM 
Condensed from The Commonweal* 


They Say in Wisconsin that 
everybody belongs to some sort of 
cooperative, but like everything that 
“they say” this report turned out to 
be not quite accurate. The natives 
hereabouts know that there are co- 
operatives and that some member, 
or members, of their families belong 
to them; but it is pretty hard to find 
members who know nearly as much 
about the cooperative scheme as do 
most of the students of cooperative 
theory. It is certain, however, that 
many business enterprises go under 
the title of “cooperative” and adhere 
more or less to the original princi- 
ples laid down by the Rochdale 
pioneers of the last century. 

Two of these enterprises, I think, 
will suffice to demonstrate the te- 
nacity of the cooperative idea, will 
serve to bear out a degree of the 
things “they said,” and will help to 
justify the title of my present thesis 
in research. The one is a cooperative 
produce company and the other a 
cooperative creamery; the first han- 
dling mainly pigs, calves and cattle 
and also potatoes; the second han- 
dling cream, milk and milk prod- 
ucts. Both of them are marketing 
cooperatives, that is, headquarters 
where the local farmers cooperate in 


Better than just business 


pooling their commodities to be sold 
for their own greater benefit. 

Being myself a theoretician in 
quest of the practical, I decided to 
match my book knowledge of the 
scheme with the actual working out 
of farmers’ cooperation. The ideal- 
ism of a humanitarian is supposed 
to course deeply in the make-up of 
individual cooperators. They want 
to start cooperatives, belong to them 
and work for them because of their 
deep-rooted desire to assist strug- 
gling fellow men while at the same 
time they are helping themselves. 
The manager of the creamery did 
not quite get the drift of my prob- 
ing on this idealistic spirit. He got 
into this cooperative in 1911 because 
the business was not doing so well 
at that time under his management, 
and because the newly organized 
group of farmers were going to start 
their cooperative business as his 
competitors. He saw the unwisdom 
of having two creameries in the 
same town, so he merely shifted 
over to them, was appointed man- 
ager, and has been at it ever since. 

The manager of the produce co- 
operative likewise registered a blank 
expression in answer to my breath- 
less queries about cooperative ideal- 
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ism. “Hell,” said he, “I’m in this 
business to support my wife and 
kids.” And for that reason he was 
anxious to make a success of it. It 
was a good thing for the farmers 
too, he granted. The business was 
begun in 1905; he started as a work- 
er in the warehouse in 1916, became 
bookkeeper in 1924, and manager in 
1932. The original members were 
all for potatoes, but potatoes have 
gone out in Wisconsin since that 
time and livestock is now the big 
thing. In 1905 a farmer would drive 
his load of potatoes down the main 
street of town and find as many as 
13 buyers ready to bid on them for 
the Chicago companies they repre- 
sented. There was no such thing as 
a stable price. The farmer might 
get a good price and he might get 
a poor one. All was confusion on 
the selling end, and the humanitar- 
ianism that started this cooperative 
was a decision to form a central sta- 
tion to handle potatoes. 

I would not do the injustice of 
suggesting that this unidealistic 
spirit is the common one among all 
cooperators. I am merely writing 
down the findings of practical re- 
sults in a very limited field of coop- 
erative endeavor. 

Idealism being thus disposed of 
in the cooperative handling of pigs 
and cream, the next important ques- 
tion is that of membership and 
stockholding. The original inten- 


tion in both types was to limit mem- 
bership to persons actively engaged 
in farming, but intentions at times 
have a way of missing their objec- 
tives. The creamery, because of the 
peculiar circumstances of its incep- 
tion, was made up of farmers and 
merchants in about equal numbers. 
The tendency, of course, has been 
to let out the merchants and let in 
the farmers, but after 27 years of 
business the proportion is only 60 
per cent farmers and 40 per cent 
merchants. In the produce coopera- 
tive the opposite tendency seems to 
be in vogue. Glancing through the 
original by-laws of 1905 I noted that 
only farmers could hold stock in the 
business; the shares were void if held 
by others. But the 33 years since 
that section was written into the by- 
laws have brought death to many of 
the founding farmers, have seen a 
change of occupation among the 
descendants who inherited the stock, 
and as a result the membership in 
the produce cooperative is now pre- 
dominantly of non-farmers. 

Almost any casual vacationist in 
these parts would ask: What differ- 
ence does it make who the members 
are so long as their investment pro- 
vides the necessary capital, and as 
long as the farmers get the benefits? 
The difference is just this: The 
voting power slips out of the hands 
of the farmers as a group, and im- 
portant decisions may be carried in 
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favor of the investing-members rath- 
er than of farming-members. And 
this is precisely what happened in 
these two Wisconsin cooperatives. 

You see, one of the principles of 
the Rochdale Plan is that the savings 
of the cooperative (called “profits” 
in private business) must be return- 
ed to the members in the form of 
patronage rebates, proportioned to 
the amount of business each mem- 
ber has done through the coopera- 
tive. Now this rebate is voted upon 
by the members at the annual meet- 
ing, and it is natural that the farm- 
er-members should desire as large a 
portion of the savings as they can 
get. It is their business and they 
deserve to receive the savings. But 
in actual practice this theoretical 
principle has failed to function. The 
investing-members, that is, mer- 
chants and other non-farmers, have 
always succeeded in having the sav- 
ings distributed as dividends in pro- 
portion to their stock investment. 
Thus is deflated my naive faith in 
another “iron-bound” principle of 
cooperation. It turns out, in this 
instance, to be an investment busi- 
ness and not a savings association. 
In good years the members voted 
themselves an 8 per cent dividend, 
in poorer years 6 and 4 per cent. In 
the depth of the depression there 
were no dividends, but neither was 
there a loss. 

The one principle that is strictly 


November 


adhered to in the handling of pigs 
and cream is the important limita- 
tion of “one member, one vote.” No 
matter what other variations are in- 
troduced and what other principles 
are allowed to go by the board, each 
member is permitted only one vote 
in the annual or semi-annual meet- 
ings. Strictly speaking there is sup- 
posed to be a limit to the number 
of shares that an individual member 
may purchase. In the produce co- 
operative the limit is set at 20; in 
the creamery there is no limit, and 
several members own as many as 30 
shares. In both cooperatives these 
shares are sold at a par value of $10, 
and may be transferred to another 
person only upon the issuance of a 
new certificate to the new owner by 
the cooperative. Regardless of the 
number of shares owned by any in- 
dividual member he is permitted 
only one vote. In other incorporated 
enterprises there is a vote for each 
share of stock owned. 

The voting in these cooperatives 
is pretty much a thing of rote. The 
disposal of the business savings 
seems to be of most importance. 
Then there is the matter of plant ex- 
pansion and the maintenance of a 
sinking fund which are voted on 
yearly. Finally, there is great inter- 
est in the election of officers: presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and a board of directors. In 
the creamery cooperative there are 
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seven, and in the produce coopera- 
tive five directors, who meet month- 
ly, and each of whom receives the 
munificent sum of $2 per meeting. 
The voting power of members prac- 
tically stops there. All routine busi- 
ness and expenditures are voted 
upon by the directors, who in turn 
tell the manager their decisions. 
This seems like a lot of bosses for 
the poor cooperative manager to 
obey. But they are not all. The 
managers in both places told me 
that practically all of the farmer- 
members contribute unending sug- 
gestions regarding the management 
of the business. “We are supposed,” 
said the manager of livestock, “to 
work ten hours a day, six days a 
week, but the farmers work all 
hours every day and they really ex- 
pect us to do the same. And we 
do pretty much that.” The man- 
ager and most of the employees are 
members of the cooperative, and in 
a sense they are their own bosses 
since the business is their own busi- 
ness. But the whole problem of per- 
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sonnel reminds me of a sandlot ball 
team where the bat is owned by one 
player, the ball by another, the mask 
by a third, and the giving and tak- 
ing of orders does not proceed 
smoothly and effectively. The result 
is not precisely chaotic, but there is, 
I think, a tendency to prevent the 
whole scheme from reaching any 
high degree of efficiency among the 
employees. 

Let me not suggest that cooper- 
ators are not loyal to the whole idea 
or to each other. On the contrary, 
there is something distinctive about 
them in this regard. They will de- 
fend cooperation in any and every 
discussion with an outsider. There 
is in them a family spirit, and with 
it goes the hospitality and kindness 
that are traditional in a well-knit 
family. All feuds and disagreements 
are internal and passing. Only a 
cooperator would pull out the books 
of his business, the by-laws and min- 
utes of meetings, and give hours of 
his time to answering personal ques- 
tions from a complete stranger. 


dq & 


Men or Mops 


When Winter, that healthy ascetic, carries his gigantic razor over hill 
and valley, and shaves all the trees like monks, we feel surely that they 
are all the more like trees if they are shorn, just as so many painters and 
musicians would be all the more like men if they were less like mops. 

From A Defence of Skeletons by G. K. Chesterton. 





No Left Turn 


By THE EDITORS 
Condensed from The Shield* 


The importance of winning 
over the youth of the world has 
been fully recognized by the leaders 
of the totalitarian governments. In 
Russia there are the “Komsomols,” 
or unions of Communist youth. 
In Germany there is the “Hitler 
Jugend.” Mexico has its “Youth 
Revolutionary Vanguard.” In all, 
the young are taught a manufactur- 
ed history and a substitute for gen- 
uine religion. If this program of 
education succeeds, the future of 
Communism, Naziism and Mexican 
revolutionary ideology will be secure, 
for leaders will be legions of this 
day’s youth. 

There has been much writing 
about the development of un-Ameri- 
can organizations and tendencies in 
the U.S. Loudest voiced have been 
the protests against the organiza- 
tions for the promoting of Fascism. 
But examination of the sources from 
which these protests come indicate 
that they originate not so much in 
a fear of Fascism as in the desire to 
spread Communism. The major 
danger in the U. S., as far as young 
people are concerned, arises from 
Communist sources. 

One such is the Young Commu- 
nist League of America. The field 


If they know the right 


of activity which the Y. C. L. con- 
siders appropriate to itself is indi- 
cated in this paragraph from its 
1937 Year Book: “Whether it be in 
the field of battle for democracy in 
Spain, in the winning of America’s 
youth for the trade unions, on the 
baseball diamond, or in study, action 
or recreation, the Young Commu- 
nist League is there for the youth of 
America.” 

Among the other youth organiza- 
tions whose connection with the 
Communist Party is openly admit- 
ted are the following: the Young 
Pioneers (small boys and girls), the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, the 
International Workers Order and 
the Labor Research Associations. 
The foregoing societies have Com- 
munists in most of their offices and 
are under complete Communist con- 
trol. 

Numerous other societies bear 
names which do not reveal Commu- 
nist affiliation, but they are regarded 
by Red leaders, as “united front or- 
ganizations” because their coopera- 
tion with the Communists is formal; 
among these are the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, 
the North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, the Work- 
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ers’ Alliance, the American Student 
Union, the National Negro Con- 
gress, the Writers’ Congress and the 
Artists’ Congress. Also to be added 
to this group, it would seem, is the 
World Youth Congress and its af- 
filiate in the U. S., the American 
Youth Congress. 

The World Youth Congress origi- 
nated in the International Federa- 
tion of the League of Nations 
Society and in the beginning was 
anti-Communist. Both the “World” 


Congress and the American Youth 
Congress claim that international 
peace and international security are 
their primary aims. 

Because of the public evidences of 
with Communism 


collaboration 
found in the activities of these two 
organizations and because of the 
profession of sympathy with Com- 
munism made by leaders of the two 
“Congresses” in correspondence and 
in conversations with Catholic lead- 
ers, the Bishops of the U. S. issued 
a formal warning to Catholic youth 
organizations of this country against 
participation in the Second World 
Youth Congress, which was held at 
Vassar College, August 15-24, this 
year, and for which the American 
Youth Congress provided the organ- 
izing committee. On these same 
grounds the Catholic Students’ Mis- 
sion Crusade and other Catholic or- 
ganizations refused to participate in 
the Fourth American Youth Con- 


gress at Milwaukee in July, 1937. 
The reputation of radicalism had 
grown so by the summer of 1938 
that the Second World Youth Con- 
gress, meeting at Vassar College by 
invitation of President Henry Noble 
MacCracken, and claiming the pre- 
posterous representation of 40,000,- 
000 youths in 50 or more countries, 
found the newspapers and other 
agencies of publicity unwilling to 
give a very cordial reception to its 
doings. It will be sufficient here to 
recall only some of the high lights. 
The Bishops on the administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference issued a statement 
in June, warning Catholic groups 
not to take part in the World Youth 
Congress and recalling that Catholic 
youth groups had not taken part in 
the First World Youth Congress at 
Geneva, in 1936, because of its ir- 
religious character. The Bishops 
considered it clear from statements 
made by the organizing committee 
for this year’s meeting that there 
had been no change in the attitude 
of those dominating the movement. 
Non-Catholic and non-sectarian 
organizations joined the Catholic 
forces in refusing to participate in 
the Vassar meeting. Participation 
of the Boy Scouts of America was 
refused by James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, on the ground that 
the meeting was not genuinely rep- 
resentative of the youth of America 
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and had to a very considerable ex- 
tent been dominated by the Commu- 
nistic groups in America. 

Expectations of Communist dem- 
onstrations at Vassar were amply 
fulfilled. At the opening meeting on 
Randall’s Island, delegates shouted 
for the lifting of the embargo on 
arms to Leftist Spain. Posters plead- 
ing this same cause were hung upon 
the walls of the Vassar College 
buildings, while a Leftist ambulance, 
supposedly bullet-ridden, stood upon 
the campus and collections were 
taken up for Leftist relief. 

The climax of the Second World 
Youth Congress was the presenta- 
tion of the “Vassar Peace Pact,” by 
the signing of which the delegates 
were supposed to pledge the youth 
of their respective countries to work 
for unity with young people of all 
other countries, to condemn wars of 
aggression and to refrain from tak- 
ing part in them, to exert pressure 
upon authorities for “concerted ac- 
tion” to prevent aggression and to 
bring it to an end, to undertake the 
mobilizing of world opinion against 
the bombing of open towns and “to 
set right injustices against people 
regardless of race, creed or opinion.” 

There was objection to this high- 
sounding program for engaging the 
U. S. in the wars of Europe, and 
this came from a group of 14 Amer- 
ican delegates—the minority party 
in the American representation of 62. 


November 


Their spokesman, Al Hamilton of 
the Young People’s Socialist League, 
charged that the peace pact had been 
imposed upon the Congress by an 
exercise of the very “coercion” 
which it condemned in the actions 
of national governments. 

Doubtless the importance of the 
Second World Youth Congress has 
been exaggerated, due, in part, to 
the writings of radical sympathizers 
and to the ill-considered presence of 
the wife of the President of the U. 
S. at the opening meeting. The use 
of Vassar College also lent some- 
thing to the prestige of the Con- 
gress, though this institution had al- 
lowed the use of its buildings last 
year for the meeting of another rad- 
ical organization. 

Among the last actions of the 
Congress were the adoption of a res- 
olution calling for the extension of 
the World Youth Congress move- 
ment and directing that the collabor- 
ation of international Catholic youth 
organizations be sought. 

Obviously Catholics can have 
nothing to do with the fantastic 
scheme of Communism to correct 
world evils. But what can be done 
by young Catholics to solve the so- 
cial problems of America? 

First, Catholic youth can acquaint 
themselves with the Catholic teach- 
ings on economic and social ques- 
tions. They should try to find out, 
for example, what is the right atti- 
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tude to take regarding continued 
Government subsidy for the unem- 
ployed and the tendency toward 
greater centralization of all social 
service and educational agencies in 
State and Federal Governments. 
What is the right attitude to take 
on old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, minimum wage laws, and 
laws governing the employment of 
children? What attitude toward 
marriage should a Catholic young 
man take when he is not able to 
earn enough to support a family? 
What attitude should a Catholic 
young woman take toward holding 
a job that she does not need for her 
own support or that of her family, 
while married men are refused op- 
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portunities to work? 

Secondly, and this is perhaps the 
most immediate opportunity, every 
Catholic student should urge his 
home folk to grasp the problems of 
the times. He should urge them to 
vote at elections, choosing candidates 
who are worthy, and registering in- 
telligent opinion upon important 
issues, such as bonds for schools, re- 
lief and public works. He should 
urge them to argue in defense of 
right principles with fellow em- 
ployees and neighbors. One well- 
informed Catholic worker can easily 
influence a hundred others in a fac- 
tory; one well-informed Catholic 
housewife can influence scores of 
persons by her conversation. 


dq & 
The Marxist Approach 


The creation of a mild liberal or socialist regime in some period of 
convulsion is the first milestone aimed at by the Communists. But no 
sooner has this been created than it is to be overthrown. Woes and scarcity 
resulting from confusion must be exploited. Collisions, if possible attended 
with bloodshed, are to be arranged between the agents of the New Gov- 
ernment and the working people. Martyrs are to be manufactured. An 
apologetic attitude in the rulers should be turned to profit. Pacific propa- 
ganda may be made the mask of hatreds never before manifested among 
men. No faith need be, indeed may not be, kept with non-Communists. 
Every act of good will, of tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, of mag- 
nanimity on the part of the governments is to be utilized for their ruin. 


Then when the time is ripe and the moment opportune, every form 
of lethal violence from mob revolt to private assassination must be used 
without stint or compunction. The citadel will be stormed under the 
banners of Liberty and Democracy; and once the apparatus of power is 
in the hands of the Brotherhood, all opposition, all contrary opinions 


must be extinguished by death. 
Winston Churchill. 





The Rise of the Bootblacks 


By CONRADIN BURTSCHY, O.F.M. 


Condensed from Franciscans In China* 


Sitting alone with my thoughts 
and my cat one night a few weeks 
ago I thought of an idea to start a 
revolution here in Wuchang. 

The papers were saying that there 
were some half-million refugees in 
the three Wuhan cities. Most of 
them had hardly more than the 
clothes on their backs. Added to 
these were the usual number of the 
destitute that can be found in any 
big Chinese city. Among these poor 
people, I figured, there must be any 
number of boys of such a type and 
age who could, if given a chance, 
be converted into bootblacks. Since 
in the entire metropolis of Wuhan 
there are not yet any shoeshiners, 
it ought to be the simplest thing to 
have a bootblack on every corner. 

So I got down to work and tried 
to figure out just what kind of an 
equipment a bootblack needed. Nev- 
er having been a bootblack I had 
to resort to some practical reasoning, 
and I decided on the essentials: 
brushes, various colors of polish, a 
rag or two, and a case for carrying 
the outfit around. 

I decided to make the customers 
of my bootblacks comfortable by 
supplying a convenience whereby 
the patron could sit down, read a 


Missionary starts an industry 


paper or magazine supplied by the 
bootblack, and in general enjoy his 
shoeshine. Whereupon I began to 
draw plans. 

Then I had to find some lad who 
had the courage and needed the 
money badly enough to start the ball 
a rolling. A few mornings later after 
Mass I found the answer to my 
prayers in the person of little John- 
ny Chang. He’s a young kid who 
comes to Mass every morning; in 
fact he’s there every time the bell 
rings. He had a little accident a 
few years ago when he played too 
carelessly with a hand grenade. The 
result was that both his legs were 
blown off above his knees. I asked 
him what he does for a living, and 
he replied that being crippled he 
cannot do anything; that he lives at 
the Old Folks’ Home where he gets 
his meals free. I then asked what he 
does for spending money, how he 
buys his clothes, etc. He smiled a 
weak smile and answered that he 
never had any spending money all- 
his life, and that the boss at the Old 
Folks’ Home gives him 20c a month 
for clothes and a haircut. 

Then I said, “Listen, Buddy, how 
would you like to become a million- 
aire?” He couldn’t answer that one. 


*Catholic Mission, Wuchang, Hupeh, China. July, 1938. 
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The very thought of it made him 
dizzy. I told him to drop around 
that afternoon and I would tell him 
about it. 

On the dot that afternoon he 
maneuvered himself into my pres- 
ence and there he stood (as well as 
he could without legs) face to face 
with the first shoeshining outfit in 
all Wuchang, fitted out with 85c 
worth of brushes, rags and shoe pol- 
ish. 

I then gave him a talk something 
to the effect that this day, May 9, 
1938, was the turning point of his 
life; that he was about to be raised 
from rags to riches; lifted out of the 
poorhouse into the lap of luxury 
where he could, by and by, have a 
home of his own, and even an en- 
viable bank account. 

Filled with confusion as he was 
he still managed ‘to convert one or 
two of his doubts into words, “But 
how can I make money shining 
shoes when I do not know how to 
shine shoes? I never shined a pair 
in my life. Besides, nobody in Wu- 
chang has his shoes shined out on 
the street corners. 

My solution was simple, “Johnny, 
you're going to learn to shine shoes 
from me, and it won’t be long be- 
fore half of Wuchang will be beating 
a path to your street corner for a 
shoeshine.” Just then Father Elgar 
came in and I invited him to sit 
down for the first shoeshine in the 


new regimé, while I got down to 
give the first demonstration. 

I went through all the motions 
that I formerly saw other bootblacks 
go through, and with every motion 
I warned Johnny to watch closely. 

I then gave him a chance for a 
workout on my own shoes, and later 
on in the evening on Father Flori- 
bert’s, Secretary Feng’s, and a repeat 
job on Father Elgar’s and my own. 
We each gave the kid 5c as a sort 
of encouragement for him to keep 
up the good work. 

We left well enough alone that 
night and I told Johnny to be back 
the next afternoon at two o'clock 
when I would take him down to 
the busiest street corner myself and 
start him off as Wuchang’s first boot- 
black. I agreed to be the first cus- 
tomer in order to give the good 
example and show the rest of the 
curious passersby how it’s done. 

The next afternoon when Johnny 
showed up I noticed that he wasn’t 
in very high spirits. He seemed to 
have plenty of misgivings about this 
new life into which he was being 
launched. But there could be no 
turning back now. Delay at this 
juncture would have been fatal, for 
I was beginning to have doubts of 
my own. So I rushed him into a 
rickshaw with his outfit and told 
him to head for the bridge on Wu- 
chang’s main street where I agreed 
to meet him in half an hour. 
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Promptly at 2:30 I pulled up at 
the bridge. After scanning the ho- 
rizon for a few seconds I spied my 
Johnny sitting very inconspicuously 
behind a pillar of the bridge, ap- 
parently hiding from the passing 
mob. I immediately sensed that 
something was wrong. Johnny’s face 
lit up with a bright smile of relief. 
He very likely thought I was going 
to take him back home and out of 
all this misery. 

I asked him, “How’s things com- 
ing, Johnny? Any business?” 

He replied, “Not much! In fact 
none!” Then he related amid copi- 
ous tears how the cops stopped him 
and shunted him off to the sidelines, 


and that they insisted that there 
would be no shoes shined in public 
on Wuchang’s sidewalks; that it was 
never done before and it cannot be 


done now. 

So I told him to pull himself to- 
gether, drag his outfit onto the side- 
walk and let’s see what can or can- 
not be done. With which I sat down 
and ordered a shoeshine. In a flash 
the crowd started gathering. Then 
I started a speech to the effect that 
this shoeshining business was some- 
thing new in Wuchang, although it’s 
a big business in Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, and in foreign countries; that 
this little kid is the first bootblack in 
all Wuchang; and that all those who 
were wearing leather shoes, black or 
tan, should please step forward and 
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patronize this poor little kid who is 
trying to make a living. Only 5c! 
I got about that far when a “limb 
of the law” pushed through the 
crowd and reached us. You could 
have hit him with a railroad tie and 
he would not have been more dazed 
than he was to see a foreigner sit- 
ting there having his shoes shined 
“in public.” By the time Johnny 
had one of my shoes fairly well shin- 
ed the cop regained consciousness 
and ordered us to move on. I asked 
the reason for this, and explained 
that I was merely having my shoes 
shined which was innocent enough 
and that it would be all over in a 
little while as far as my shoes and 
my presence there were concerned. 
He shot back that it’s not allowed 
to shine shoes in public, while I 
countered with the defense that 
shoeshining, no matter where it was 
done, was no crime, like smoking 
opium, or robbing a bank; that shoe- 
shining in all civilized countries is 
considered an honorable profession; 
that there are thousands down in 
Hongkong shining shoes on the 
streets, and that there are ten times 
that many in New York and nobody 
is ever arrested for shining shoes. 
He insisted that we were blocking 
the traffic. I could hardly deny 
that, seeing that there were some 
500 people running a chance of dis- 
locating their necks trying to see 
what the commotion was all about. 
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I tried to convince him that it was 
not the bootblack nor myself who 
was blocking the traffic, but the 500 
other people who were not minding 
their own business. He got the 
drift of that argument after I re- 
peated it half a dozen times, and 
then made a noble effort to disperse 
the crowd and to give me air. But 
the crowd wouldn’t budge. Where 
one left ten more came to take his 
place. So the cop finally admitted 
that he was up against a new prob- 
lem. He finally agreed to let me 
sit there until both of my shoes were 
shined, but that the kid would have 
to move down the nearest alley as 
soon as he was finished. 

As I left I reminded the cop that 
I would see the chief of police or 
even the governor about this, and 
that if a permit was necessary to 
_ carry on an honest profession, I’d 
get one for Johnny and for the hun- 
dreds of others who would soon be 
following his shining example. But 
this did not phase him a bit, so I 
sauntered down Main Street for a 
few blocks. Upon our return to the 
bridge half an hour later I found 
Johnny sitting high and dry on top 
of the bridge where never a soul 
passed. 

I scouted around for a while to 
see where our friend the cop was 
stirring up trouble now. Seeing him 
a good half block away I decided 
that it would be safe enough for 
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Father Elgar to sit down and give 
the idea another trial. The crowds 
began to gather, and soon one of 
the militia showed up with a bay- 
onet which spoke louder than 
words. The kid, spurred on to faster 
action by the sight of this weapon, 
did a quick job. We wished Johnny 
luck, told him to stick it out, and 
always to remember that if he did 
so he would some day be a million- 
aire. Johnny was then shunted off 
to a still less conscipuous place by 
the “Law,” while Father Elgar and 
I headed over the hill for home. 

For the next few days I had no 
time to follow up Johnny’s practice. 
But I felt quite sure that he certain- 
ly must have given up all hopes of 
ever having a bank account and that 
he would be coming in any minute 
to return his shoeshining equip- 
ment. 

So I had the surprise of my life 
when on the next Sunday morning 
after Mass, he came up to me and 
poured 50 pennies in my hand as 
the first installment of a refund of 
$1.50 which he was to pay back to 
me when and if he could. With the 
money thus refunded, I planned to 
have more outfits made until in my 
estimation Wuchang would have its 
full quota of bootblacks. 

Up to this particular Sunday 
Johnny was out four days. He was 
run ragged and breathless by the 
cops the first day, but he soon found 
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a hole in the wall on another busy 
street and he succeeded in taking in 
altogether $2.50 and keeping out of 
jail. Well, he was happy as a lark. 
He said he never had that much 
money in all his life. He was all 
dressed up in a new coat and white 
shirt which he bought with a part 
of the profits of his first few days’ 
operation. 

In the meantime, I had four other 
outfits made for four little urchins 
who were raring to go. Two of 
these had been newsboys up to this 
time with a net daily income of be- 
tween five and ten cents. Their eyes 
opened like Mexican silver dollars 
when I told them that from now on 
they would have a chance of think- 
ing in terms of dimes and dollars in 


place of mere pennies. 

And so it turned out. Four days 
after they had started on their new- 
ly-found careers, they stopped in to 
see me and admitted that they had 
earned $4.50 and $3.50, respectively. 
The money, of course, they turned 
over to their mothers who were de- 
lighted to see how fortune had thus 
come to them overnight. 

That’s the story of the beginning 
of Wuchang’s first bootblacks. But 
it’s not the end. A few days after 
Johnny started, others followed suit, 
and they say now that Hankow, 
across the river, has already several 
hundred bootblacks—each one mak- 
ing a few dimes a day which is a 
great deal more than they had be- 


fore. 


Stamps 


Recent writings have given the impression that saving stamps for the 
Missions is a waste of time. Our experience for the past three years has 


been the exact opposite of this. 


The truth is that while perhaps some people have an exaggerated 


notion of the value of stamps, still we do sell the stamps you send us 
for a great deal more than roc a pound. For some stamps, we receive as 
much as $5 a pound. Last year we handled just a ton of stamps of every 
description: our gross receipts for the year were $1,000. 

We do not say that stamp-saving is the only or even the best way 
to help Missions; but we do say that it is really worthwhile, for it means 
that you send our missionaries $1,000 a year salvaged from little pieces 
of paper that would be otherwise thrown away. 

The Mount Stamp Notes (Mar. ’38). 





Jehovah's Witnesses 


They sell books 


The Dies’ inquiry into un- 
American activities omitted one im- 
portant “ism” from its list of public 
question marks—Rutherfordism! 
This is the “ism” that was on 
trial for sedition in the World War 
and since then has conducted a vig- 
orous campaign, by radio, public 
lecture and door-to-door merchandis- 
ing of subversive literature, to make 
the world safe for Armageddon. 
Masquerading under high-sound- 
ing Scriptural nomenclature, with 
carefully constructed alibis in its 


law-defying teachings, and riddled 
with legal loopholes to defy police 


” 


or political interference, this “ism 
stalks boldly abroad throughout the 
land under the deft leadership of a 
former Missouri lawyer. He is 68- 
year-old Joseph F. Rutherford, 
known to his disciples as “Judge,” 
who served time in the Federal Peni- 
tentiary in Atlanta with Eugene 
Debs and other conscientious ob- 
jectors in the World War. He now 
lives in Brooklyn. 

He has organizations that publish 
and distribute hundreds of books, 
pamphlets and tracts. He has a 
radio station which carries his boom- 
ing, deliberate voice to listeners who 
would not otherwise know he exist- 
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ed. Like Communism, Rutherford- 
ism claims the right to denounce ex- 
isting governments throughout the 
world. Its propaganda is translated 
into more than 50 languages includ- 
ing Esperanto, Zulu and Gujarati. 

When the child of one of the 
Rutherfordite followers refuses to 
salute the Stars and Stripes on the 
grounds of religious objections, 
Rutherford makes the newspapers. 

The news items rarely reveal the 
power behind the child. It is Ruther- 
ford. He rules a four-cornered king- 
dom variously known as “Jehovah’s 
Witnesses,” “The Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society,” “The Peo- 
ple’s Pulpit Association,” and the 
“International Bible Students’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

The name “Watch Tower” is said 
to be derived from the prophet 
Habacuc and Jehovah’s Witnesses 
are members of the Watch Tower 
movement. There are also Jonadabs 
and a company of the Anointed. 
The nomenclature has more than 
once been used to confuse the issue 
when attempts have been made to 
place responsibility for outrages on 
public opinion. 

Amazing statements I heard on 
the radio and chance acquaintance 
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with certain books, and pamphlets 
published by the Rutherford peri- 
patetic chain store, led me to investi- 
gate this “ism” after a close study 
of what has happened in Hungary, 
Germany and Spain in the name of 
“Liberalism” and “Democracy.” 

Here are a few of the statements 
I recorded: 

“Within a very short time God 
will destroy all of Satan’s organiza- 
tion, which includes Christendom.” 

“The Devil’s organization is made 
up principally of those that rule and 
are called the official part of the na- 
tion. The government is represented 
under the symbol of ‘beast.’” 

“Like the powers of Samaria, 
Catholicism is an abomination in 
the sight of the Lord, yet the Protes- 
tants are even more abominable 
in the sight of the Lord than the 
Catholics.” 

“Religion is the deceptive and 
subtle scheme of Satan. Religion 
shall end forever and that within a 
short time.” 

“The Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
the Protestant Clergy and the Jew- 
ish Rabbis persecute everyone who 
dares to tell the truth of and con- 
cerning God’s Kingdom.” 

There may be those who can 
laugh off such quotations. I can- 
not. In the first place I have veri- 
fied each one of them as authentic 
Watch Tower quotations which 
have been printed in a series of 
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books known as Vindication, Who 
Shall Rule the World and The 
Kingdom. 

In the second place, I have seen 
what happens to a city when 
preaching such as this is translated 
from words into mob violence. I 
have seen the gutted churches of 
Spain, the twisted and flame-licked 
cots in violated convents, heard the 
survivors’ testimony of nights of 
horror when years of incitement to 
violence against Church and State 
had borne fruit. 

Indignantly, Rutherford and his 
“Witnesses” deny that they are 
Communists. But no Communist 
Party ticket could give the “Judge” 
a greater blessing in the shrine of 
Lenin than he has already. Using 
the name of jehovah, he prepares 
the path for what Marx ordered; 
posing as a fearless and sincere 
Bible student, he is twisting its 
texts to convince the American peo- 
ple of the inevitableness of world 
upheaval. 

When I first began this investi- 
gation, I assumed that any organi- 
zation that professed to base its 
teachings on the Bible would take 
its stand on what it found there. 

I went prepared to hear that pas- 
sages had been correlated with the 
results of excavations in Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. I went 
prepared to hear that there was a 
case for a new comparison with 
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Hebrew or Greek originals. I went 
as a reporter who has seen such 
work in progress at Ur of the Chal- 
dees, Mount Carmel and Jerusalem. 

But I found to my amazement 
that the Bible is not placed in the 
hands of Jehovah’s Witnesses at all. 
I found that what the laity was ex- 
pected to study was “the Gospel ac- 
cording to Rutherford,” a series of 
gaudily bound and profanely il- 
lustrated textbooks printed and pub- 
lished in a factory in the dockyard 
section of Brooklyn, New York, and 
that study of anything else was 
denied on the grounds that Ruther- 
ford alone was competent to explain 
the Scriptures. The position was 
not even an extreme Protestant po- 
sition. I noted a quotation which 
convinced me it was a blasphemous 
position. 

Complaining of political opposi- 
tion to Jehovah’s Witnesses, Ruther- 
ford wrote: “It would have been 
different with these Christians had 
they been like the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy and employed religion 
and used the name of the Lord as 
a cloak behind which to operate and 
to employ politics and seek to con- 
trol offices of this world and use 
them and to use the strong-arm 
squads to accomplish their purposes. 
The fact that the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy employs such methods 
says that they are the enemies of 
God and His kingdom. James 4.4.” 
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Can you beat that? Rutherford 
writing an attack on the Church 
and signing it James 4.4. But that’s 
nothing; every page of The Watch 
Tower is so interlarded with refer- 
ences to the Scriptures that half the 
time the ignorant can’t tell whether 
they are reading Rutherford or the 
Prophets. Rutherford, in fact, 
seems to produce his publications 
like Mohammed. He takes a verse 
of Biblical history, and then adds a 
page of prophecy of his own. But 
with respect to the Prophet, he gave 
the world the graceful minaret; 
Rutherford has only produced a lie 
factory on the banks of the East 
River. 

No wonder New Jersey annoys 
him. His propaganda peddlers 
have been frequently arrested there 
for street vending without a license. 

Rutherford’s printing house is in 
a particularly squalid section of 
Brooklyn. There are many poor 
people living there. Over his build- 
ing, like a trap for flies, he has a 
huge twinkling red light which 
winks out the word: “Riches.” 

With a naked flamboyance — 
which he affects to despise in his 
writings—Rutherford appeals to the 
cupidity of the average man. Riches 
is the name of a book which sells 
for about a quarter. 

All the salesman has to do is to 
show the title page which says: “In- 
formation which will enable every 
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person to realize in fullness the 
greatest desire and fondest hopes of 
humankind.” 

Needless to say, the gullible pur- 
chaser learns no secrets in the book, 
search as he may, to raise him from 
his poverty. 

The question which begins chap- 
ter 1. “Do you sincerely desire to be 
rich and very happy?” is answered 
with the thought that everyone will 
be rich after Armageddon. 

Now here is the deadliness of the 
publication. Imagine a half-hearted 
Christian reading this book, maybe 
a Christian who lives between two 
Communist neighbors. 

“Ha!” he says, “Armageddon will 
put things right. If I join forces 
with my Red neighbors, I shall be 
hastening on the good work.” 

And Preacher Rutherford, like an 
African marabout, has promised 
that any witness who dies, will have 
resurrection in the flesh, and a glo- 
rious life on earth after the war is 
over! 

Herodotus, the ancient historian, 
wrote of Cambyses, King of Persia: 
“He must have been completely 
mad, as otherwise he would not 
have thought of turning into ridi- 
cule temples and sacred _institu- 
tions.” 

But Rutherford goes further. He 
ridicules religion; then assumes the 
sacred mantle himself. Not osten- 
tatiously mind you, but by inference 
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and: back-handed subtlety! 

To understand this it is necessary 
to understand how he rose to his 
present power and why. 

In 1916, there died in Texas wait- 
ing for the second coming of 
Christ, a certain “Pastor” Russell 
who though an unordained by-prod- 
uct of Protestantism had attracted 
a large following by vigorous 
preaching of the imminent end of 
the world. He was the founder of 
the Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society and his mantle fell on 
Rutherford. 

The falling was in this wise. “Pas- 
tor” Russell needed a lawyer to look 
after his growing estate and Ruther- 
ford became his adviser. When 
Russell died it was agreed by the 
other members of the organization 
that the lawyer who had all the af- 
fairs at his fingertips was the very 
man to take over. And this he 
promptly did. 

Russell had been dithering in his 
prophecies of the second coming. 
Rutherford stabilized it at 1918. 

It saved face, as the Chinese say, 
for the whole of the Russellite fra-- 
ternity. No longer could their 
friends mock them. The event was 
made to happen on Armistice day; 
mystically. 

However, the world went on 
pretty much as ever. Preacher 
Rutherford decided events would 
lead to another World War and 
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named it in advance as Armaged- 
don. 

Meanwhile, Lawyer Rutherford 
concentrated on consolidating and 
expanding the real business of the 
Watch Tower movement, the book- 
selling business. 

Today a meeting of a local Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses looks more like a 
high-pressure salesmen’s convention 
than a religious gathering. 

Talk about money-changers in the 
temple. The smart meeting room 
has a cashier’s desk, a registry, a 
bookseller’s counter and an adhesive 
tape sticker machine for swift par- 
celing of purchases. A carbon re- 


ceipt is given you for the amount of 


the sale, with a rubber stamp mark- 
ing it “Paid.” 

About the walls are huge charts, 
graphs and thermometers of sales 
and a blackboard covered with vari- 
ous hieroglyphics representing the 
efforts of individual selling groups. 
Stacks and rows of gaudily backed 
books line the shelves above the 
counters. 

When they are deemed letter 
perfect in the gospel according to 
Rutherford, earnest students are per- 
mitted to join the sales forces and 
go on the road in door-to-door cam- 
paigns selling books to people who 
don’t go to meetings. 

The books are turned out very 
cheaply and sold very cheaply. You 
can sometimes buy five for a dollar. 
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Now isn’t all this a very fantastic 
story? It seems incredible that 
facts could be so. Yet there is a 
type of mind that reacts to this per- 
version of faith and believes in it 
fervently. There is another type of 
mind that looks for a sort of 
“Christian-Marxism” to come out of 
Rutherfordism. It is coining a 
word out of impossible bedfellows 
but “Christian-Marxism” was sum- 
med up for me by one of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses as follows: “There’s no 
such thing as superiority or bossism 
—we’re all one in Christ.” 

Rutherfordites are deaf to the con- 
tradictions of their own statements. 
On one occasion they proclaim the 
essential unity of all in Christ; the 
next they are publicly attacking and 
vilifying His Church, His priests, 
holy women and Christians of all 
faiths. 

On one page they will proclaim 
the doctrine of Christ the King, on 
the next deny the Trinity; on an- 
other page they will profess the 
resurrection of the dead; on another 
deny the immortality of the soul. 

The whole travesty reads like a 
deliberate attempt to confuse and 
befuddle the minds of simple men 
and women so that they will end by 
not knowing what they believe. 

The movement is adding the 
weight of fanatical fervor to the 
forces of evil being mustered by the 
Comintern to push the nations into 
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another World War as a prelude to 
the Red Revolution. 


By attacking and befuddling all 
forms of organized religion, by be- 
littling the national flag, by mak- 
ing mock of sacred things, and by 
disseminating mischievous literature, 
the Rutherfordites are exciting one 
part of the population against an- 
other. 

When protests against such un- 
American activities are made, Ruth- 
erford raises the cry of the Consti- 
tutional guarantee of religious free- 
dom. Yet at his meetings and in 
all his publications, he professes to 
scorn all forms of religion as Satan- 


ism in more or less perfect degree. 

The freedom he wants is not to be 
religious but to be anti-religious. 

But in the Constitution or out of 
it, Lawyer Rutherford cares not 
when Preacher Rutherford speaks: 
“The U. S. Government,” he thun- 
ders in his best basso profundo, “in 
its legislative and executive capaci- 
ties has officially taken its stand on 
the side of the Devil!” 

And dutifully his 200 paid disci- 
ples, who form his private body- 
guard in Brooklyn, transcribe and 
translate his words for books, 
phonograph and radio and whip up 
juvenile martyrs to snub the Flag! 


ey 


The Logic of Life 


It is one of the queerest things in the world today that the Church 
is defending reason against Rationalists. For the Rationalists today are 
in rebellion against reason. They would dethrone reason: and set up some- 
thing they call intuition or mysticism, which is mostly drivelling emo- 
tionalism, on the throne of reason. And so the Church is left the job of 
doing what the Rationalist once set out to do. She must defend the shrine 
of reason against the emotionalism of Rationalism. It has always been so 
with sects. A sect starts by isolating a particular truth from the universe 
of truth. It makes a golden calf of that particular truth and worships that 
truth to the exclusion of all other truths. Then gradually it grows weary 
of the truth it set up for exclusive worship and denounces it as falsehood. 
The Church is today being attacked by Rationalists for defending reason. 
And this attack on reason is responsible for almost all those aberrations 
which are in stark contradiction to common sense, as well as for the ante- 
deluvian sort of atheism that was responsible for the convention of the 
Godless in London last month. We have plodded through all the stuff at 
this convention—which may seem terribly modern to unsophisticated 
readers. But it was merely a rehash of ancient atheistic rottenness or 18th 
century deistic dullness. The Irish Rosary (Oct. ’38). 





Kingsley vs. Newman 


Truth, for God’s sake 


Charles Kingsley is perhaps 
best known as the chief exponent of 
what came to be called “muscular 
Christianity.” The Kingsley ideal 
was the athletic type. In his writings 
he advocated all those virtues which 
are supposed to constitute the basis 
of the English character. His patron 
saint was the traditional John Bull, 
bluff, hearty, frank, a lover of the 
open air, brave of course, and above 
all, a staunch believer in fair play. 
Kingsley really thought that such 
traits made the Englishman superior 
to other races. 

Like most of his contemporaries, 
Kingsley held that there was a close 
connection between this national 
ideal and the Reformation. An ex- 
treme insularity marked all his ref- 
erences to foreigners, especially those 
of Latin countries. They were sly 
and indulged in unsportsmanlike 
tactics. Their politeness was decep- 
tive. They preferred a stiletto in the 
dark to a good round of fisticuffs. 
In fact, the most damning word in 
Charles Kingsley’s vocabulary was 
“un-English,” and those whom he 
thought deserving of it called forth 
his scorn in full measure. Romanists, 
as he has called members of the 
Catholic Church, embodied, he im- 
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agined, all that he most hated, all 
that was most opposed to this fan- 
cied national type. These prejudices 
were popularized in a series of wide- 
ly-read novels, of which the best 
known is Westward Ho! This was 
a glorification of those Elizabethan 
privateers whom, because they prey- 
ed on the shipping of Catholic 
Spain, Kingsley chose to regard as 
typical of the English spirit at its 
best. 

Now it so happened that when he 
was indulging in his robustious talk 
the Oxford Movement was growing 
up in the English Church, of which 
Kingsley was a minister. It must 
be said that, though the men them- 
selves were for the most part honest, 
their arguments were more ingeni- 
ous than sound. In a communion 
which had distinctly repudiated 
the Real Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and whose clergy had no 
other authority than that given by 
the State, they sought to introduce 
the Mass. The endeavor to bring 
in Catholic ritual met with strong 
opposition both from the bishops of 
the English Church and from the 
general public. Hence there was 
need for caution and this caution, it 
must be admitted, sometimes looked 
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somewhat like an unholy duplicity. 

Kingsley’s contempt for the move- 
ment may be imagined. No doubt 
his antagonism to it was accentuated 
by the fact that its leader, John Hen- 
ry Newman, belonged to a type the 
antithesis of himself. A _ refined 
scholar with the sensitiveness of a 
poet, deeply religious and possessed 
of a silvery eloquence which appeal- 
ed especially to the thoughtful, New- 
man, for all his English blood, was 
very far from being the sort of 
Englishman represented by the tra- 
ditional John Bull. He loved truth, 
indeed, with a passionate sincerity, 
but his profoundly spiritual nature 
could perceive aspects of it that 
were quite outside the range of 
Kingsley’s vision. After months of 
painful thought, undeterred by the 
fact, that he was sacrificing a career 
which would have led him to the 
highest position in the English com- 
munion, he severed life-long friend- 
ships, and, in October, 1845, made 
his submission to the Catholic 
Church. 

The event was regarded by those 
of Kingsley’s school as a confirma- 
tion of their suspicions. Rome, they 
said, in effect, had been all the time 
the goal. The Anglican ritualists 
had been really the secret agents of 
the Pope. It was only when things 
got too warm for him in the nation- 
al Church that Newman had 
thrown off his disguise. 


November 


For one so sensitively honest as 
Newman the charge was a cruel 
one. Kingsley had written: “Truth, 
for its own sake, has never been a 
virtue with the Roman clergy. 
Father Newman informs us that it 
need not, and on the whole ought 
not to be; that cunning is the weap- 
on which heaven has given to the 
Saints wherewith to withstand the 
brute male force of the wicked 
world which marries and is given in 
marriage. Whether his notion be 
doctrinally correct or not, it is at 
least historically so.” 

Newman felt that more than his 
own personal reputation was at 
stake. The Church itself was at- 
tacked. He therefore published a 
reply embodying correspondence 
which had passed between his as- 
sailant and himself. 

To this pamphlet Kingsley retort- 
ed in the form of another pamphlet 
entitled, What Then Does Dr. New- 
man Mean? reiterating in effect his 
former accusations. Examining a 
yellow and torn copy of this docu- 
ment I become aware of the vast 
distance which separated the two 
men. It is as though someone speak- 
ing English and no other language 
were to assert that a Frenchman 
using his own tongue was talking 
gibberish. 

Kingsley’s attitude was that of a 
bully who knows he has the ear of 
the crowd. Instead of using argu- 
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ment he informed his readers that 
such and such alleged facts were 
“notorious.” He appealed to John 
Bull sentiment. “Every honest Eng- 
lishman” was invoked to repudiate 
Newman’s assertions. 

It was difficult to counter so many 
varied criticisms and insinuations 
and such a jumble of incoherent 
dogmatism as were contained in this 
publication. Hopeless of meeting 


his opponent on his own ground, 
the illustrious convert took upon 
himself the difficult task of writing 
the story of the spiritual travail by 
which he had reached the door of 
the Church. As he said, the only 


way to confute an accuser who 


charged him with duplicity was to 
show the working of his mind dur- 
ing the years when he was passing 
through the spiritual crisis that pre- 
ceded his submission to Rome. 

If you watch an artist at work 
and see the picture grow under his 
hand it is impossible to believe that 
it was painted by someone else. The 
charge of being from the first an 
agent of Rome could be best met by 
an autobiography faithfully record- 
ing the mental processes, the inde- 
cisions, the clash of argument that 
led up to the climax. Thus, New- 
man thought, might men best be 
led to understand the motives which 
had actuated him and the nature of 
the Institution with which he had 
become identified. The result was 
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that great religious classic, frequent- 
ly bracketed with St. Augustine’s 
Confessions known as Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua. 

There are no two opinions as to 
the outcome of the controversy. 
Kingsley was completely silenced. 
His reckless attack had provoked a 
restrained, scholarly and dignified 
answer which put a definite end to 
the dispute. That the aggressor was 
well beaten was the view of all fair- 
minded people. The affair has pass- 
ed into history as a decisive victory. 
As well dispute who won the battle 
of Waterloo as question Newman’s 
triumph. 

But Newman did more than an- 
swer Kingsley. He raised the whole 
tone of controversy. It was as much 
by his manner as his matter that he 
convinced. Readers found them- 
selves in the presence of one for 
whom wanton deceit would be im- 
possible. The self-portraiture of the 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua corresponded 
in no way with the picture of priest- 
craft that had been drawn. _Inci- 
dentally the book showed how over- 
whelming is the appeal of the Cath- 
olic Church to a reverent and candid 
inquirer. Long after Kingsley and 
his associates are forgotten it will 
live as a great classic, the story of a 
soul in search of Truth. 

It was by establishing his personal 
honesty that the author of the 
Apologia did the cause of Catholi- 
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cism the greatest service. English- acter. Newman’s candid self-rev- 
men are not conspicuous for their elation did more than any argument 
logic, but they can appreciate char- to dissipate prejudice. 


oy 


NEWMAN: Enough. I don’t want to hear any more. It’s a foolish 
calumny, more foolish than most. I must contradict it at once; if not 
on my own account, then for the sake of the clergy. 

AMBROSE ST. JOHN: Yes, but I’ve been thinking. This Mr. Kingsley 
is something of a letter writer, too. You'll never scotch it with one letter. 

NEWMAN (turning to him eagerly): A series, perhaps? 

ST. JOHN: But, Father— 

NEWMAN: Well? Perhaps you are afraid that I shall be no match for 
Mr. Kingsley, Ambrose? 

ST. JOHN: Oh, no. No. I should fear for Mr. Kingsley, not for you. 
But have you counted the cost? If you commit yourself to one letter 
and then another, you'll end up by baring your heart to the world. 

NEWMAN (with rising excitement): Yes. Yes—that is what I must do, 
no matter what the cost. I must explain myself—not to Father Man- 
ning, not to Mr. Kingsley, but to the whole world. And not because 
Mr. Kingsley has attacked me, but because he has cast reflections upon 
the entire priesthood. 

ST. JOHN (understanding Newman's sudden enthusiasm and matching it 
with his own): Ah, now I understand. All these years you have been 
waiting for something like this to happen? 

NEWMAN (leaning forward across the desk): Yes, but I had no idea 
what it should be. Mr. Kingsley has been given to us for a purpose. 
I’ve been at a loss for lack of an opponent and now one has been 
sent me. (Softly.) Oh, I’m glad he chose to question the honesty of 
my own words, Ambrose. It brings my whole life out into the open. 
Was I a concealed Papist when I was in the Church of England! Am 
I an embittered heretic now that I am in the Church of Rome! Well, 
they shall see. (Scribbles hastily with pen.) 

ST. JOHN: Of course. Now you have a foeman worthy of your steel. 
I declare, it carries me back to the days when you vanquished every- 
one, when you had the whole of Oxford at your feet. 

NEWMAN (pausing in his writing): God is good, Ambrose. All things 
come to him who waits. The sky is opening again. I can feel it— 
and I can say, with Achilles: they shall know the difference now that 
I am back again! 


From the Play, SECOND SPRING, by Emmet Lavery. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 





He gave the pledge 


Father Mathew 


By JOHN G. ROWE 


Condensed from The Clergy Review* 


Eire today is commemorating 
the centenary of the inauguration of 
“Father Mathew’s” Temperance 
Movement. Special postage stamps, 
bearing his portrait and suitably in- 
scribed in Erse, have been issued. 
At his birthplace in County Tipper- 
ary thousands of people, represent- 
ing all classes of the community and 
journeying from all parts of Eire, 
attended a Votive High Mass, while 
all the Irish papers and magazines 
contain eulogies of him and his 
work. And not merely in Eire is 
his memory revered, but also in the 
U. S., where he likewise achieved a 
marvelous success. 

He was ordained in 1814, and 
was attached for a time to the Kil- 
kenny mission, from which he was 
transferred to the “Little Friary” in 
Cork City—a small chapel hidden 
away among narrow lanes, with a 
very poor congregation and no en- 
dowment. 

Father Mathew proceeded to or- 
ganize schools, teaching the boys 
himself and getting charitable well- 
to-do ladies to teach the girls. He 
also founded industrial classes, a 
good library, and a society, on the 
lines of the present St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. In various other ways 


he promoted the welfare of the peo- 
ple amongst whom he was working; 
and he labored thus for 24 years 
before he took up his Temperance 
crusade. 

In 1836 he formed the acquaint- 
ance of a benevolent Quaker named 
William Martin, who had just 
founded a little band of total abstain- 
ers—all Protestants. Meeting Father 
Mathew one day, Martin said to him, 
“Oh, Theobald Mathew, what thou 
couldst do if thou wouldst but 
take up this work of total absti- 
nence!” Father Mathew thought 
over the matter, then a few days 
later burst into the worthy Quaker’s 
office, exclaiming, “Friend William, 
I will attend and join your Tem- 
perance Society tonight.” With a 
cry of “Thank God! Thank God!” 
Martin threw his arms around the 
“young Popish friar’s” neck, we are 
told, and kissed him like a child or 
a foreigner. 

The Quakers thought it best for 
him to have his own organization, 
and so he called his first meeting on 
April 10, 1838. Only some 60 per- 
sons attended the meeting, which 
he held in his schoolhouse. With 
the memorable words, “Here goes in 
the name of God!” he put his own 
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signature first on the roll. But af- 
ter that first night his success was 
simply astounding, the people every- 
where around taking up the cause 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and 
speedily flocking in hundreds, then 
in thousands, to hear him hold forth 
on the matter and—to sign the 
pledge. The meetings were held at 
first on two evenings in the week, 
and also after the last Mass on Sun- 
days. The attendance increased so 
much that the schoolhouse had to 
be abandoned, and the Horse Ba- 
zaar—a building capable of holding 
4,000 people—was engaged. 

Within three months he had en- 
rolled 25,000 persons; within six 
months that number had risen to 
150,000 in Cork alone! 

Extending his labors in the cause 
of temperance beyond Cork, Father 
Mathew in December, 1839, receiv- 
ed a tremendous ovation at Lim- 
erick, where in only a four-day 
visit he enrolled 150,000 persons! 
In the same month he repaired to 
Waterford, and there in three days 
he obtained 80,000 disciples. Then 
in March, 1840, he went to Dublin, 
where 70,000 signed the pledge. At 
Maynooth, eight professors and 250 
students signed, and 36,000 persons 
in the vicinity. Two and a half 
days at Kells, in County Meath, in 
January, 1841, secured 100,000 sig- 
natures. Wherever he went the pop- 
ulation for miles around turned out 
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en masse to hear him. Railways 
were few in Ireland then, and so he 
had to travel mostly by mail coach, 
and the vehicle would be stopped at 
practically every village he was pass- 
ing through by crowds clamoring 
for him to address them, and to sign 
the teetotal pledge. He went to Ul- 
ster in 1842, and it was expected 
that the Orangemen would attack 
his meetings and processions. In- 
stead, they hung out their flags to 
welcome him, and at Cootehill even 
marched in his procession with 
their banners and sashes, so that he 
called for “three cheers” for the 
Orange banners. Such a union be- 
tween Orange and Green was never 
known before or since! 

On his return to Cork he was one 
of the first to call the attention of 
the Government to the terrible pota- 
to blight in 1845, and its appalling 
consequences. Two years of fam- 
ine, universal in Ireland, followed, 
and reduced the population of that 
country from nearly nine millions 
to six and a half millions! Thus 
some idea may be formed of its 
truly frightful nature, although, of 
course, not all who perished died 
from sheer starvation, many suc- 
cumbing to the fever which also en- 
sued. That famine checked, if it 
did not actually destroy, Father 
Mathew’s Temperance Movement in 
Ireland; his services, for one thing, 
being now more urgently needed in 
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other directions—in trying to miti- 
gate the awful distress. 

In order to add to the collections 
for the starving poor, he stopped the 
building of his own church in Cork 
and dispensed the funds in charity. 
He is estimated to have spent $3,000 
a month in thus relieving the des- 
titution around him, and he used 
his great influence in England and 
the U. S. to obtain food and money. 

He had an attack of paralysis in 
the spring of 1848, but recovered in 
a few weeks; and in 1849, in re- 
sponse to numerous invitations, he 
went to the U. S., where he visited 
New York, Boston, New Orleans, 
Washington, Charleston, Mobile, 
etc., covering in all, 25 states. He re- 
mained in America two and a half 
years, during which time he gave 
the pledge to half a million people. 

At Washington, the President 
gave a banquet in his honor, and, 


oy 
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by a resolution unanimously carried 
in Congress, he was admitted to a 
seat on the floor of that House. The 
Senate paid him a like compliment. 
Such an honor had only been con- 
ferred previously upon the famous 
Lafayette. It is stated that the mem- 
ory of his labors in the U. S. is pre- 
served in numerous societies called 
after his name. The celebrated Dr. 
Wm. Ellery Channing at Boston 
said of his crusade, “History records 
no revolution like this; it is the 
great event of the present day. 
Father Mathew, the leader in this 
moral revolution, ranks far above 
heroes and statesmen.” 

It is estimated that seven millions 
of people took the pledge of total 
abstinence from him; and “men of 
all creeds and politics have borne 
important testimony to the wonder- 
ful progress and the beneficial effects 
of the movement he inaugurated.” 


I do not believe that social salvation could be achieved, or even 
approached, by anything like a mere improvement in social ma- 
chinery, or the establishment of bureaus for everything. I think it 
happens only when there is a strong sense of duty and dignity im- 
planted in people, not by any government or even any school, but 
by something which they recognize as making a secret call upon a 
solitary soul. I do not believe in men like gods; but I do believe in 
men with gods; or, preferably (such is my fastidious taste in such 


matters), with God. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 





The Driving Forces of Communism 
By STANISLAUS M. HOGAN, O.P. 


Condensed from The Irish Rosary* 


Since Lenin and his “comrades” 
were sent in the locked train from 
Switzerland to Moscow with $12,- 
500,000 and instructions to start the 
Revolution, the principles of Bolshe- 
vism have gradually imposed them- 
selves on the people, for these prin- 
ciples, as the people understand 
them, mean the ultimate rule of the 
people. But if Bolshevism signifies 
the rule of the people on paper, it 
actually signifies the reign of athe- 
ism. It is the rule of Christianity 
and the principles of Christianity 
which Bolshevism insists are out of 
date and ineffective. We must probe 
deeper, then, if we would find the 
origin of the movement which has 
caused the present disruption. Bol- 
shevism, Communism, and Social- 
ism are really synonymous terms, 
and the movement to which they 
apply is not of sudden appearance, 
but a movement which has been 
secretly and cunningly planned for 
many years. This movement was 
planned for a definite purpose, 
which is not the amelioration of the 
status or conditions of the workers 
or the proletariat, but the destruc- 
tion of the entire Christian order, 
the destruction of 


consequently 
Christianity itself, of supernatural 


The face behind the mask 


belief and morality, and the estab- 
lishment of a new “civilization” 
from which God, shall be rigorously 
excluded. In this new civilization 
all national boundaries will vanish, 
and the unification of all nations in 
a Universal Federation of the Peo- 
ples of the Earth will be effected, 
which shall be known as the World 
Republic. Bolshevists, Communists 
and Socialists are mere pawns in the 
game that is being played by hidden 
forces. These forces are the real 
power. They use both Bolshevism 
and Communism as they use every 
secret society as a means for the 
time being to accomplish their pur- 
pose; but once this purpose is 
achieved, if it ever is achieved, Bol- 
shevism, Communism, Socialism, 
and every secret society will disap- 
pear; the leaders of these hidden 
forces have said so. These leaders 
are ruthless and pitiless towards all 
who thwart or oppose them, and 
have always shown themselves mer- 
ciless tyrants. They are the leaders 
of the satanic organization called II- 
luminized Freemasonry, and they 
are a handful of Cabalistic Jews. 
There is not at the present day a sin- 
gle secret society which is not direct- 
ly or indirectly subject to, and con- 
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trolled by, Jewish Freemasonry. 
Secret societies, which have been es- 
tablished with the definite object of 
excluding all Jews from their mem- 
bership, have sooner or later come 
under the control of the supreme 
chiefs of Illuminized Masonry. 
These men form a small, but extra- 
ordinarily powerful body, which has 
been and is the brain and directing 
power of every subversive move- 
ment that has occurred during many 
years; it works secretly and craftily, 
and its members are so hidden that 
they are unknown. No one can 
read the history of secret societies 
without being compelled to recog- 
nize this truth and to acknowledge 
that Disraeli, who was himself a 
Jew, spoke accuratedly when he 
said: “The world is governed by 
very different personages from what 
is imagined by those who are not 
behind the scenes.” 

Let it be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that when we accuse these 
Jewish Masonic leaders of attempt- 
ing to destroy Christian civilization 
for their own ends, we do not indict 
the Jewish people. These Masonic 
Jewish leaders are renegades. They 
are militant atheists who scoff at 
Jehovah as truly as they scoff at 
Christ. Their god is Gold—but they 
worship Satan! We mean that they 
and their dupes have deliberately 
chosen Lucifer as their god; that 
they adore Lucifer with diabolical 


rites and ceremonies, and that their 
aim is to overthrow the kingdom of 
Christ on earth and to establish the 
kingdom of Lucifer. It would be 
difficult not to arrive at this con- 
clusion after a study of the history 
and intrigues of Illuminized Free- 
masonry. 

Devil worship is practiced by 
some savage tribes, but not by sav- 
ages only. Huysmans described its 
blasphemous rites many years ago, 
but at least two English writers have 
given the English public an oppor- 
tunity of realizing something of the 
diabolical nature of the orgies that 
are witnessed by “society” devotees 
of Satan who want a new sensation. 
In an interview with Mr. Harry 
Price, the founder and director of 
the National Laboratory for Physical 
Research, and which appeared in 
the Morning Post, January 16, 1931, 
under the title Devil Worship in 
London, Mr. Price stated that “black 
magic, sorcery and witchcraft are 
practiced in London today on a 
scale and with a freedom undream- 
ed of in the Middle Ages... . I can 
safely say that there are more de- 
votees of the Black Arts in London 
today than ever there were in the 
Middle Ages.” This is a serious 
charge, but it can easily be support- 
ed and confirmed by other evidence 
which clearly shows that Satanism 
is not uncommon. Now, the cult of 
Satan is the root of the magic in- 
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culcated in the Jewish Cabala, which 
is the book of books for those who 
are the driving power of Commu- 
nism and every other subversive 
movement and secret society. 

Pope Pius XI has branded as 
“satanic” the fiendish crimes of 
Communists in Spain, and with this 
verdict every honest man and wom- 
an will agree, whether they recog- 
nize the Pope as the supreme 
authority on earth or not. The out- 
rages committed by the Communists 
in Spain serve no military object. 
They are similar to those perpetrat- 
ed by the Bolshevist in Russia and 
the murder gangs of Calles in Mex- 
ico. Some of them, as Captain 
McCullagh points out, clearly show 
that they were committed either by 
Russians or by those who had been 
“trained” in the terrorist schools of 
the Soviet, and it is well known that 
numbers of Spanish Communists 
have been so trained by Russian ex- 
perts in such crimes, and that the 
Soviet has sent arms, money and 
men to assist the Communist or Red 
soldiers of Spain. But what is par- 
ticularly significant is the blasphe- 
mous nature of these outrages; each 
single, separate crime unmistakably 
bears the stamp of the cloven hoof! 

Let it be remembered that the 
Bolshevist Revolution in 1917 was 
organized by Masonic Jews of the 
type mentioned; that German-Jew- 
ish Masonic bankers supplied the 
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funds to Lenin, a Jewish Freemason, 
and to his “comrades,” to begin the 
Revolution; that of the hundred and 
sixty-five “comrades” of Lenin who 
went with him in the locked train 
from Switzerland to Moscow via 
Germany, one hundred and twenty- 
eight were Jews. 

Let it also be remembered that, 
although the British Imperial Cab- 
inet has received warning that the 
Jewish agitators were at the bottom 
of the Bolshevist Revolution, which 
would certainly spread over Europe 
and the whole world unless “it was 
nipped in the bud immediately”; 
that although this information was 
published in a WAite Book in April, 
1919, the first edition of this White 
Book was declared to be out of print 
in an amazingly short time, and 
when the second edition was pub- 
lished some weeks later the passages 
which referred to Jewish intrigue 
and activity were left out! 

Marx, Engels and Losalle, the 
modern founders of Communism, 
were Jewish Freemasons. The 
“Communist Manifesto,” published 
by Marx and Engels in 1847, and 
which is the Bible of Bolshevism, is 
based on the teachings of Weis- 
haupt, the founder of the Bavarian 
Illuminati. Baboeuf, Bakunin, the 
Haute Vente, and “the Bolsheviks 
of Russia” thus rightly described 
themselves in their first manifesto as 
the “direct successors of Baboeuf”! 
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The teachings of Weishaupt, Bab- 
oeuf and the others are concentrated 
in the doctrines of Illuminized Free- 
masonry. 

These teachings have borne fruit 
in Mexico, Russia and Spain, where 
Bolshevism, Communism and Social- 
ism have shown themselves in their 
true colors. By their satanic bar- 
barities they have proved conclu- 
sively that their organizations are 
deliberately working for the de- 
christianization of society, the de- 
struction of the Catholic Church, 
and the establishment of another 
order of society. The unspeakable 
horrors of the Russian Soviet and 
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the still worse crimes perpetrated by 
the Communists in Spain at the or- 
ders of their hidden masters are 
simply the first installment of the 
Jewish Masonic plan to found the 
World Republic for which Illum- 
inized Freemasonry has been plot- 
ting since the Bavarian Illuminati 
joined forces with Freemasonry in 
the 18th century. With the ex- 
ample of Russia, Mexico and Spain 
before us, can we be accused of 
misrepresentation when we assert 
that this World Republic would be 
a Masonic Republic, and that such 
a Republic would just as certainly 
be a Satanic Republic? 


d 


The Flint and the Tinder 


No man who thinks will quarrel with the general plea that poverty 
may be a stimulant to sin. Nor will any thinking man quarrel with the 
particular plea that poverty may foment domestic irritability. Even mere 
want of space dips the balance heavily against peace in the cramped houses 
of the poor. For, in a family crowded into one room, life must always 
have an intimacy which is dangerous—the flint and the tinder must remain 
perilously close together. When bitter words have been spoken, it is not 
possible for a wife in a one-room home to sweep out through the door 
and place a wall between herself and her husband in his moods. She must 
remain near to him, and at a moment when perhaps the mere sense of her 
physical presence presents itself as a provocation. For the husband in the 
one-room home, the angry footfall of his wife never comes softened by 


distance: it is always audible, always near. 
The Irish Rosary (Oct. ’38). 





Danger—Propaganda at Work 


By MARK MEECHAM 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


Recently, European propaganda 
in America has been at high tide. 
The combined forces of pen and 
press have worked overtime to make 
the American reader war-minded. 
Not a radio program was completed 
without at least one interruption— 
to give the latest bulletin on the 
European crisis. And Mr. America 
sat, perched uncomfortably on the 
edge of the piano bench, imbibing 
every syllable of the propaganda 
that was spilled into his attentive 
ear by the H. V. Kaltenborns and 
Lowell Thomases, who wondered in 
clipped and hostile accents, just how 
long that “mad dog nation of Ger- 
mans” could be held in check—how 
long it would be until that Hitler 
—who was of course, completely to 
blame for everything—would swoop 
down like Attila upon a_panic- 
stricken Europe, with another bar- 
baric invasion. 

Mr. America moistened his lips 
and bit harder on the stem of his 
pipe, meanwhile reaching for his 
copy of the daily gazette. France 
and England had just agreed to a 
compromise whereby the Sudeten 
Germans and their territory would 
be annexed to Germany—as both 
Germany and the Sudetens desired 


Half the truth =none 


—without the added complication 
of a war in central Europe. Peace- 
loving statesmen throughout the 
world rejoiced at the announcement. 
Not so the American press. Amer- 
ica’s top-notch propagandists—the 
Walter Lippmans and Dorothy 
Thompsons, the Jay Franklins and 
Pearsons and Allens — undertook, 
after “careful and deliberate analy- 
sis,” to interpret the situation for 
America. Their interpretive pot- 
pourri amounted to this: 

“France and England are be- 
trayers of the front populaire, rats, 
snakes, cowards, and closer to the 
ground than a Congressman’s ear 
on the night before the primary. 
Instead of getting in there like men 
and fighting a war for Czechoslo- 
vakia against Germany, they settled 
for peace—the cowards! By their 
actions they have probably paved 
the way for war, and war—war is a 
terrible thing.” 

Of course, it made very little 
sense, but it was almost an exact 
reproduction of the version exhaled 
by Soviet Commissar Litvinov in 
Geneva, and repeated to the world 
via Anthony Eden, Winston 
Churchill, Leon Blum, Hore Belisha, 
Earl Browder, and the Communist 
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parties of France, England and the 
U. S. 

About two weeks ago, several 
leading newspapers devoted an en- 
tire page to what they called the 
“opinion of the man on the street.” 
Like a group of children taking an 
oral examination, those interviewed, 
with only an occasional exception, 
merely parrotted, like so many 
thoughtless magpies, the things that 
every newspaper had previously told 
them. 

“That Hitler is a dangerous ag- 
gressor,” chirped the metropolitan 
mind. “And sooner or later he 
must be stopped. But I hope that 
whatever happens, we will stay out 
of war.” 

If, in a period of four short 
weeks, before a single gun was fired 
in Central Europe—and two years 
before America would again be 
called to send her youth to battle for 
some ephermeral cause or slogan— 
the American mind was already so 
biased by propaganda that it could 
even then place the blame for the 
next world war—how, in the name 
of truth and justice, could Ameri- 
cans expect to escape a war for 
which the forces of propaganda 
would have two years to prepare 
them? 

“But propaganda?” you ask. 
“Surely you cannot call facts prop- 
aganda.” 

There, unfortunately, is where 


the great American press can and 
does deceive you and me, and even 
the employees on your daily gazette. 
Facts are published of course, but 
only those facts which it is desir- 
able for you to know. 

The presentation of selected news 
facts subtly colored, or discolored, 
at their source can be and is a more 
dangerous form of propaganda than 
the most subversive pamphlet dis- 
tributed by some publicity agency 
with the admitted purpose of pro- 
moting a cause. Often, an incom- 
plete story is more unjust than a 
false one, just as a half-truth can be 
more deceiving than a lie. 

What, then, are the facts? Is there 
no war scare in Europe? Is Mr. 
Hitler not a villain after all? What 
is causing all the trouble in Europe? 

First of all, war in Europe is 
not immediate. Until the recent 
treaty of Munich it seemed inevi- 
table—not because the loyal citizens 
of the several nations wanted to 
fight, but because the controllers of 
wealth, and consequently of the peo- 
ples of the world, had determined 
that no peaceful solution should be 
made. 

The Czechoslovakian “crisis,” the 
German situation, the Polish threat, 
the Roumanian upset, the war in 
Europe were all directly traceable to 
the peace conference after the World 
War. In other words, a war was 
born in the “peace” conference at 
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Paris, of the same infamous treaty 
which gave birth to the mongrel 
nation of Czechoslovakia. 

What does the average American 
know about the treaty? What, for 
that matter, does the well-read 
American know about it? How 
often, during the course of its nego- 
tiations did Americans try to find 
out from their daily newspapers 
what was going on in Europe—only 
to become so confused with reports 
from Paris and Quai d’Orsay—so 
lost in international contradictions, 
that they were compelled to aban- 
don the task! 

The news reports of the proceed- 
ings so confused the American pub- 
lic that even Congress, which is sup- 
posed to understand and know about 
such things, needed two years to fig- 
ure it out. Why has a controlled 
press so discreetly kept the simple 
story of Versailles from the Ameri- 
can public for almost 20 years? 

When the armistice was signed 
in 1918, there was no surrender of 
the Central Powers. Nobody sur- 
rendered anything. Negotiations 
were supposed to begin. But what 
happened? ; 

After the armistice, the posers 
went to Paris. But there were no 
negotiations whatever between the 
Allies and the Central Powers. It 
was there—after the slaughter—that 
the real business of the war began. 
The delegates from Germany and 
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Austria-Hungary who had supposed 
(from the understanding at the 
armistice) that they would attend 
the conferences negotiating the peace 
terms, were made virtual prisoners 
in their own headquarters in Ver- 
sailles and St. Germain. Under po- 
lice supervision, they were denied 
even the social contact of former 
friends. 

In the meantime—from January 
until May, the “allies” fought the 
real world war all by themselves. 
Day by day the Paris conferees met 
at the Quai d’Orsay to realign the 
boundaries in Europe. Although 
the armistice agreement promised no 
punitive measures against the Cen- 
tral Powers, they actually suffered 
greater defeat in the peace confer- 
ences at Paris than they did at 
Chateau Thierry and the Argonne. 
The entire conference was in the 
hands of the “big three”—-M. Clem- 
enceau, Lloyd George and President 
Wilson. Lloyd George would make 
a proposal, Wilson would second it. 
Clemenceau, gavel in hand, would 
settle it: “Y a-til objection? Non? 
. . . Adopte.” (Are there any ob- 
jections? No? ... Adopted.) Like 
a machine gun. As the other powers 
gasped in astonishment, Europe was 
remade. 

On June 28, the conferees jour- 
neyed to Versailles, to the famous 
Galerie des Glaces (Hall of Mir- 
rors), where the war would be fin- 
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ally won—if any war is ever won. 
After the minor delegates had taken 
their places, a hush fell. Through 
the huge doors at the end of the 
hall marched the four officers: 
France, Great Britain, America, 
Italy. Then, pale and solitary, star- 
ing at the ceiling, walked official 
Germany. Like Norma Shearer ap- 
proaching the guillotine, the two 
delegates were led to the little table 
where they saw for the first time 
the Treaty of Versailles. They had 
no choice but to sign. They knew 
that the six-month food blockade 
against Germany had rendered their 
people helpless; and the allies who 
threatened to occupy Berlin if they 
did not sign, had already stationed 
their armies beyond the bridge-heads 
of the Rhine, ready to march at the 
first signal. Germany signed. What 
else could be done? 

No people, as a whole, will go to 
war to preserve injustices inflicted 
upon another nation—if they know 
about it. Consequently, in order 
to have international support in con- 
tinuously exacting the back-breaking 
toll from the enemy, it was neces- 
sary that the injustices of Versailles 
be suppressed. 

Whenever Germany breaks away 
from some part of this punitive 
treaty—which according to inter- 
national law, she is justified in 
doing—the nation’s press angers an 
unthinking public into pouring it 


DANGER—PROPAGANDA AT WORK gI 


on the “violators of peace.” The 
propagandizing press never has 
bothered to give you the circum- 
stances. 

The Treaty of Munich, signed by 
the four greatest nations in Europe, 
accomplished around a conference 
table, what the war makers—the 
merchandisers of murder, the An- 
thony Edens, Winston Churchills, 
Maxim Litvinovs and Leon Blums, 
the Communist parties, and the 
Leagues of “Peace and Democracy” 
had expected to take onto the battle- 
field. Munich was the inevitable 
outcome of Versailles, which omit- 
ted the profit for the money-chang- 
ers, since it avoided a war. It was 
a blow to the propagandists, the 
Kaltenborns and Thompsons, who 
were sure that the war would go on 
as scheduled, and all but cried when 
it did not. 

Let Mr. America read his daily 
papers and listen to his favorite 
radio propagandist. Let him note 
which papers and writers and states- 
men and commentators and “polit- 
ical parties” are asking for a war 
instead of the peaceful settlement at 
Munich. Let him isolate them. 

He will then have the real war- 
mongers, the real propagandists, the 
real traitors to human life in every 
nation. And just as soon as he 
hears them doing more international 
name calling, let him beware. Prop- 
aganda is at work. 





Homemade Prophets 


By EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S,J. 


Who is really crazy? 


Condensed from The Preservation of the Faith* 


One of the strangest of wor- 
ships is that of Father Divine, who, 
to himself and would-be sons and 
daughters, is—or was—God. 

With economic necessity forcing 
“God” to vacate his heaven on 126th 
Street and let a lesser being with 
more cash move in, the future of 
Divinism seemed to be somewhat in 
reverse. But it is on the up again 
and “Krum Elbow” may become a 
national institution. Even if it does- 
not, the memory of the homemade 
deity, who changed Harlem from a 


place to a personality, will be a joke 


among white people. 

But when it comes to creeds, folly 
is no respecter of racial groups. Har- 
lemites, rushing pell mell after a 
sepia theophany, have not been a 
whit funnier than we whites our- 
selves on many an occasion. For 
instance: 

There were the respective big toes 
of Margaret and Kate Fox, which, 
with a tap-tap-tap succeeded in kick- 
ing up the stir known as Spiritism, 
at Hydesville, N. Y., in the middle 
of the last century. And what those 
two rustic maidens started with 
their feet, such illuminati as Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle accepted with their minds! 


* Holy 
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Recently Pastor Russell had 
crowds noisily proclaiming that 
“millions now living will never die” 
albeit that, in the brief course of 
time, Russellites, like ordinary crea- 
tures, were gathered to their fathers, 
and even buried, presumably by 
mistake. 

Annie Besant, ace-pupil of Mad- 
am Blavatsky, foisting a new mes- 
sias on the world in the person of 
a young Oriental, Krishnamurti, 
who wore spats, travelled not unlike 
a Count de Money, purchased a 
quite substantial nirvana of his own 
in California, was flower-petalled by 
American femininity, and, in cli- 
max, delivered himself to an open- 
mouthed Occident of the bromide 
that gold and godliness do not make 
the best combination. 

A glance at the sweep of New 
Thought in our land discloses that 
Harlem extremities, after all, may 
not be extreme. This movement was 
first known as “the Boston craze,” 
and inspires one to recall, “If in the 
green wood they do these things, 
what shall be done in the dry?” 
Twisting the old truth that God 
became man into the blasphemy that 
man is God, New Thought flatter- 
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ingly revealed the average puny in- 
dividual unto himself as just a mis- 
understood Jupiter. Poof for the 
seers and wonder-workers of old! A 
few minutes of concentration per 
day, according to Masters Phineas 
P. Quinby and Warren Felt Evans, 
could evoke a more-than-Mahomet 
out of any man and assure a burst 
of miracles. Everyone could become 
his own savior. Everything, from 
heartbreak to dandruff, could be 
remedied by cerebral righteousness. 
Modestly Father Divine merely 


made himself God: New Thought 
proudly conferred the possibility of 
apotheosis on anybody who could 
spell it, and on many who could not. 


And Mother Mary Baker Eddy! 
Think of the men of prominence 
(not to mention financial standing) 
whom she attracted to her religion 
of Christian Science, which, it has 
been so devastatingly and accurately 
observed over and over again, is 
neither Christian nor scientific. 

Bahaism, Mormonism, Shakerism: 
all these and other such misty mes- 
sages with mighty claims have add- 
ed their sanctified insanity to the 
American quest for final truth, ren- 
dering it absurd for white folk to 
appear oh-so-superior to black in 
point of immunity from religious 
excess. Even today, we are told, pale 
apostles of ophiolatry bow to snakes 
in the Bronx Zoo. 

We Catholics are so well supplied, 


spiritually, that it is not always easy 
for us to realize a soul-state opposite 
to our own. Yet beyond our blessed 
circle of sufficiency, a spiritual fam- 
ine, in varying degrees, reigns; and 
there is an aching emptiness to the 
inner lives of men, which drives 
them at times to devour themselves, 
like Erysichthon of the Grecian 
myth, with their own emotions. It 
is understandable that the husks of 
swine should now and then seem a 
relative luxury. Indeed some souls 
are so sick because of their long fast 
from truth that they have become 
apparently incapable of grasping it 
at all, and the foodlessness of athe- 
ism is their larder. Hence we are 
not without hearing the crazed 
shout, “The hour to overthrow the 
Church has come. Arise, ye prison- 
ers of the priest! Strike down the 
God of superstition!” 

Such hate signifies hunger; hun- 
ger so deep and consuming that the 
victims are unable to recognize it 
for what it is. God is so painfully 
wanted that the attempt not to want 
Him, or to accept some natural sub- 
stitute for Him, appeals to these 
paupers of the spirit as a release 
from pain. 

The hour has indeed come, not 
for men to overthrow the Church, 
but for the Church to overthrow the 
superstitions of men. That could be 
done if Catholics would share their 
riches with others less fortunate. 





| am a Psychic 
ANONYMOUS 


Condensed from Ken* 


| am a member of the Spiritualist 
Church. I exchanged $4 and a spu- 
rious affidavit for a Healer’s Certifi- 
cate and the right to send advice 
through the mails. I’ve seen one of 
the surest rackets in the country— 
a fraudulent game that reaps a har- 
vest of $125,000,000 a year—flourish- 
ing within the sanctimonius halls of 
a bona fide religion. 

The modern unscrupulous medi- 
um is entitled to pursue his faith 
without interference from the law; 
the right stems from the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S., which guarantees 
freedom of expression for all religi- 
ous sects. 

One way of entering the Church 
is the way Joe Penner’s duck, Mr. F. 
Raud, who was Harry Houdini in 
disguise, I, and countless others be- 
came ordained for the ministry— 
through organizations, affiliated 
with the Church, which require 
only written applications and an af- 
fidavit in return for a Healer’s Cer- 
tificate. 

I wrote to the National Spiritual 
Alliance at Lake Pleasant, Massa- 
chusetts, explaining I wanted to put 
my “psychic forces” to work. I re- 
ceived a copy of the bylaws and reg- 
ulations, and application and affidavit 


I see a prosperous future 


forms. Two friends who had known 
me for over a year signed the affida- 
vit before a Notary, testifying (erron- 
eously) to my good character and 
intentions. (This was some time 
ago; now one must contact a mem- 
ber of the Alliance who will “de- 
velop” one first.) 

I filled out the application blanks, 
answering such questions as: age, 
nationality, how long a Spiritualist, 
what books read on the subject, and 
whether or not I would denounce 
anything that may be practiced as 
Spiritualism but which I knew to be 
a fraud. 

The Healer’s Certificate which I 
received entitled me to give spirit 
messages in public and private and 
to perform the marriage and burial 
services. I could also claim access 
to the defense fund which the Al- 
liance maintains for its members 
who are arrested. 

Most psychics stop in localities 
with from five to ten thousand pop- 
ulation, and stay from two to ten 
days. My first step, upon reaching 
a new town, is to rent an office of 
two rooms, close to the business sec- 
tion and preferably over the store of 
some prominent merchant. 

I call it my “Oriental Science 
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Studio.” I keep the larger room for 
my reception room and here I hang 
my Healer’s Certificate and my Dec- 
laration of Principles; my business 
cards are neatly stacked on a table. 
The smaller room is for readings; it 
should be cozy and not well lighted. 
There are usually a few nice chairs, 
a couch, and a crystal ball for at- 
mosphere. 

If this is a “closed” town, I insert 
an advertisement like this on the 
society page: “Personal. Consult the 
Scientific Life Reader Today. The 
well-known Psychologist tells you of 
your troubles, assists you in the re- 
alization of your dreams.” 

If the town is strict, such as St. 
Louis, and newspapers won't take 
my advertising, I resort to theatre 
programs and the post card system. 
There is no limit to what you can 
promise when the cards don’t go 
through the mails. Here is an ex- 
cerpt: 

“Permanent Assistance in Busi- 
ness, Health, Love, Courtship, Mar- 
riage, Divorce, Changes, Journeys, 
in fact everything. I reunite the 
separated, cause speedy and happy 
marriages, restore lost affections, re- 
move disturbing influences, teach 
how to control or fascinate anyone 
you desire. . .” 

When people phone for appoint- 
ments, I never take their names. 
Most people are wise nowadays, and 
would expect me to rush to the 


Who's Who or local gossip columns 
for biographical data. Then there 
are the protective measures: I have a 
sitter sign a formal application for 
a reading, in which the applicant 
declares, “I do not expect to have 
my fortune told.” That way I col- 
lect a list of potential witnesses to 
use if I ever need a defense. When 
the sitter is through and asks, “How 
much do I owe you?” I reply, “For 
what I’ve told you, nothing; for my 
time, $2.” I’ve a right to put a 
price on my time, haven’t I? And 
it sounds better before a judge! 

I use the “outline system” for my 
readings. Firms, for a minor fee, 
supply me with printed courses 
which I memorize. The courses 
are based on an outline of 12 sub- 
jects which cover everything any- 
one wants to know. 

Psychologically speaking, we have 
two advantages at the outset. First, 
we have memorized a string of 
hokum which will fit nearly every- 
one. Secondly, we know that all we 
have to do is present this mummery 
convincingly, for the person before 
us wants to believe. Don’t ask me 
why! But I know if I tell a meek, 
domesticated, fifty-ish woman she’s 
a party girl, she'll shake her head 
at first. Then, if she possibly can, 
she'll call up the memory of one 
frivolous hour and nod, “Yes, I 
guess you’re right, I was, once.” 

A flow of talk is important; we 
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convince by confusing. Try to pin 
down a person who is raving about 
“the wonderful things” I told her. 
You can’t. She'll be able to remem- 
ber only a few generalities, but she’s 
convinced I stripped her life bare, 
that I understand her! 

Whenever possible, I try to ar- 
range for “come-backs.” This is 
where the profit lies. The other day, 
in the course of a reading, I found 
out a woman’s husband had desert- 
ed her. Naturally, she wanted to 
find him. After considerable effort, 
I appeared to get the impression of 
an address. “I feel this address is 


connected with your husband. Here 
. +. No, it is gone. It seemed a place 
your husband has lived. Ah, here 


it is.” 

She agrees to pay me $15 and I 
promise to exert every psychic force 
to discover her stray mate. I give 
her the address and she rushes 
home. She mails a letter and is 
suspended in a dither for several 
days. Then a reply comes. Her 
letter, still sealed, is enclosed. The 
note says: 

“IT am returning your letter to Mr. 
. .. per your return address. He 
had a room in my house here until 
the day before yesterday when he re- 
ceived a telegram and went away 
suddenly leaving no word or ad- 
dress.” 

Now the woman’s 
knows no bounds! She never dreams 


excitement 


I wrote to an obliging friend at the 
address I’d given her, and that the 
friend returned the letter with the 
note. She approaches me with awe. 
I go into a trance and exhibit signs 
that the ether is full of static. 

“Your husband never stops mov- 
ing,” I tell her. “He’s going from 
place to place...” It will be hard, 
I inform her, to locate him under 
such erratic conditions, and she 
promises to come again in three 
days. By this time, I’ve spent enough 
time and she is sufficiently awed so 
that I’m justified in asking $50 
more. Naturally, she pays it. She’s 
not going to stop in the middle of 
the hunt when she almost has her 
husband by the coattails, the 
wretch! 

Another address, more letters, 
more waiting; another friend de- 
stroys the letters at the last address 
and finally I tell my client that ob- 
viously her husband has received the 
letters since they aren’t returned, and 
that he must not want to return! 

It’s an old scheme that always 
works. The client continues to think 
you're “marvelous.” 

I haven’t yet lost my sense of 
humor and I’m not at all sure, as 
some of my fraternity piously con- 
tend, that we really help people. 

But I’m not going to resign until 
some authority decides to pull the 
masks off. In the meantime—‘“I see 
a prosperous future ahead!” 








